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Poetry. 


AFTER DEATH IN ARABIA. 


BY EDWIN ARNOLD. 


Faithful friends! it lies, I know, 
Pale and white and cold as snow; 
And ye say, ‘‘Abdallah’s dead!’’ 
Weeping at the feet and head, 
I can see your falling tears; 
I can hear your sighs and prayers: 
Yet [smile and whisper this: 

“J am not the thing you kiss; 
Cease your tears and let it lie; 
It was mine, it is not ‘I.’”’ 


“Sweet friends! what the women lave 
For its last bed of the grave 

Is a hut which I am quitting, 

Is a garment no more fitting; 

Is a cage from which, at last, 

Like a hawk, my soul hath passed. 
Love the inmate, not the room; 

The weaver, not the garb; the plume 
Of the falcon, not the bars 

Which kept him from the splendid stars! 


Loving friends! be wise, and dry 
Straightway every weeping eye. 
What ye lift upon the bier 

Is not worth a wistful tear. 

‘Tis an empty sea-shell—one 

Qut of which the pearl has gone; 
The shell is broken—it lies there: 
The pearl, the all, the soul, is here. 
‘Tis an earthen jar whose lid 

Allah sealed, the while it hid 

That treasure of his treasury, 

A mind that loved him; let it he! 
Let the shard be earth’s once more, 
Since the gold shines in his store! 


Allah glorious! Allah good! 

Now thy world is understood; 

Now the long, long wonder ends! 
Yet ye weep, my erring friends, 
While the man whom ye call dead, 
In unspoken bliss instead, 

Lives and loves you—lost, ’tis true, 
By such light as shines for you; 
But in light ye cannot see 

Of unfulfilled felicity— 

In enlarging paradise— 

Lives a life that never dies. 


Farewell, friends!—yet not farewell: 
Where I am ye too shall dwell. 

I am gone before your face— 

A moment’s time, a little space. 
When ye come where I have stepped, 
Ye will wonder why ye wept. 

Ye will know, by wise love taught, 
That here is all and there is naught. 
Weep awhile, if ye are fain— 
Sunshine must follow rain— 

Only not at death; for death, 

Now I know, is that first breath 
Which our souls draw when we enter 
Life, which is of all life center. 


Be ye certain all seems love 

Viewed from Allah’s throne above: 
Be ye stout of heart, and come 
Bravely onward to your home! 

La Allah, ila Allah! yes! 

Thou Love divine! Thou Love away! 


(He that died at Azan gave 
This to those who made his grave. ) 


Bantributions, 
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Gliding Toward Sunland. 


Just as the gray shadows of early 
morning melted away in the sunlight, 
our good, staunch steamer floated out 
upon the broad bosom of the great Mis- 
sissippi river which, flowing southward 
for more than three thousand miles, 
gathers to itself all the smaller streams 
along its way, carrying them down to the 
great gulf. 

The most picturesque scenery of this 
river is found above the point at which 
we entered it, and one needs to make the 
trip northward to the falls of St. Anthony 
to know all its beauties. 

Coming south from Cairo, the impres- 
sion at first is one of awfulness; perhaps 
with some it arises to sublimity. There 
is a feeling that we have drifted away 
from the busy world; that we have 
burned our bridges behind us, and have 
entered upon something new and strange 
and very quieting. There are the litttle 
Villages where we land now and then, to 
take on a few bales of cotton, or leave 
alittle freight; but even these seem to 
have no connection with the busy, bustling 
outside world. Sometimes we go up the 
streets of the little hamlets—quiet, sleepy 
places, where the people might dream 
away their three score years and ten and 
hever rouse, if there were not an election 
riot now and then. 

Reaching Memphis in the early dawn 
we wait until the ‘sun has chased away 
the fog, and then set out to climb the 
bluff and get a look at the fever-cursed 
City. I half expected to find the bnsiness 
houses closed, the dwellings desolate, 
and every man, woman and child in 
hourning. Instead, business seemed brisk 
and thriving; the houses showed no in- 

cation of the frequent visits of the pale 
horse which came so often for its ood yg 
and there was no manifest discourage- 
ment or grief about those whom I met. 

Perhaps the logic of the woman who 
had been four times a widow applies there. 

hen some of her sympathizing friends 
undertook to condole with her in her last 

“reavement, she rather resented it, ex- 
“aiming: me! You must think 

‘t oncommon stupid, if I’ve been through 
“is burryin’ business four times and 
“it used to it yet.” 

And ‘they do say’ that the Memphis 
‘iatrimonial market hasn’t been dead the 
Sere: and that the spring outlook 
1S very encouraging to min- 
vet Who want extra pocket-meney to 

with next summer. 
in "emphis has some fine blocks of build- 

58, well-built, substantial, and indicat- 


ing wealth. Back from the business 
streets there are elegant residences— 
homes so stately, one would suppose even 
death’s grim messenger would hesitate to 
enter unbidden. The shade-trees are 
numerous and the streets wide. Is the 
city clean? No; yet they tell me it is 
better than it has been for years. A 
large sum of money has been expended— 
a hundred thousand dollars at least—im- 
proving the sewers, cleansing the city, 
and preparing against an attack of the 
scourge. Heaven grant they may find 
their efforts successful; but I shall be 
happily disappointed if Memphis escapes 
having the fever the coming summer. 

Leaving Memphis, we are soon below 
the line of Tennessee, and have Missis- 
sippi on the one side and Arkansas on 
the other. Between the landings there 
are long stretches of timber, with now 
and then a small clearing in which stands 
a tiny cabin. Sometimes a lone woman 
comes to the river bank, and pushing her 
sun-bonnet well back, shades her eyes 
with her hand, watching our steamer 
until a curve in the river shuts us from 
her view. Sometimes the voices of chil- 
dren reach our ears, sounding like an 
echo across the wide stretch of waters; 
sometimes the bloodhounds bay at us as 
they do at the silvery moon. 

I wonder where the bread comes from 
to feed the mouths in the cabin; and the 
pilot tells me that over beyond the line of 
trees which skirts the river there is a 
cotton patch. Perhaps there is no other 
house for twenty miles; neighbors are an 
almost unknown quantity, and tbe boats 
passing up and down the river are almost 
the only glimpses of the outside world 
these people get. The mails reach them 
only semi-occasionally ; they know scarcely 
anything about what is being done, and 
have in fact neither part nor parcel in the 
great rushing thing we call business, be- 
yond the fact that they contribute a few 
bales of cotton for the weaver’ shuttle, 
and absorb a few bags of corn, and a 
dozen or so hogs, which the great boats 
bring down. ‘They may be rocking a 
future president or military hero in their 
cabin cradle, but his infantile convulsions 
do not disturb the outside world. 

Lite in a cabin on the Mississippi river 
is very charming—in books—but famil- 
larity with it strips it of its jessamine 
odor, and bears it high and dry on the 
banks of dreariness. 

Looking on your map you see a fairly 
straight stream running nearly due south. 
Perched in the pilot house of our steamer 
I see ariver which makes so many broad, 
curving sweeps it seems like the letter S 
constantly repeating itself. We are go- 
ing due south one hour, and the next 
almost north—as if we had forgotten part 
of our errand, and turned back to refresh 
our memory. 

Sometimes I wonder why we hug the 
shore so closely when the waters reach 
out so far and seem so deep on the other 
side. The pilot tells me that between 
our steamer and the distant bank there 
are dangerous sand-bars; that last year 
it was part of a plantation, but the river 
pre-empted the land, and in this case a 
law suit could not compel restitution. 

By and by we leave the main river 
and go into a ‘‘ cut off,’ saving thereby 
some dozens of miles. At first the ‘‘ cut 
off?’ was only a broad ditch, but once 
given a pathway, it soon made room for 
itself, each day broadening its channel 
until it is now broad and deep enough for 
the passage of the largest river steamers. 
The soft soil all along the river washes 
away continually, and the channel of to- 
day may be a dangerous shoal next week. 

Sometimes these ‘‘cut offs” are disas- 
trous. The city of Vicksburg suffers 
materially from the effects of a change in 
the river channel, and would hail with 
delight a ‘‘washout” which would carry 
the deposit over to the other side, bring- 
ing deep water to their own city front 
again. 

Sunday morning found us at Vicksburg 
—on historic ground, where there is much 
to interest one who cares to linger among 
the memories of other days, when mothers’ 
hearts throughout the length and breadth 
of our fair land were bowed beneath their 
burdens of anxiety and sorrow. We all 
go back sometimes and sit by the sepul- 
chre where our hopes were buried, but 
not for long, for hearts did not cease to 
bleed when the war ended, and while 
crime and disease are still busy in our 
land there is work for all. At Vicksburg 
we ran afoul a fearful tragedy. The en- 
tire town was talking about it, yet with a 
freedom from horror for the dark deed 
which surprised me greatly. Familiarity 
with such things must smooth away the 
rough edges wonderfully. 

As I went up the street I heard the 
story—all there was—being told. What 
lay behind, and was known only to the 
dead and to the assassin, was mere con- 
jecture. There had been a quarrel and 
rum was at the bottom of it, as is almost 
always the case; the murderer was a rich 
man’s son, a young man who had broken 
his parents’ hearts by his profligate life, 
and now had brought darkest shame upon 
their heads—the gratitude with which 
some sons pay the lifelong devotion of 
their “igtenae On, up the hill I went, 
through a dense crowd of people gathered 
about the home to which a drunken man’s 
bullet had brought the shadows almost 
too dense for faith to penetrate. Into the 
house made desolate I went. My heart 
sank within me. What could I do, what 


could I say to comfort that poor, stricken 
mother, bowed with the weight of years, 
crushed with grief, sitting between the 
two coffins which held her dead boys? 
Strong and handsome was the face of the 
elder, who had been his mother’s support 
and staff to lean upon; bright and win- 
ning the face of the boy who had just 
rounded his twentieth year when death 
met him. It was a cruel sight. I longed 
to take every man in the land who be- 
lieves he does no wrong when he tempts 
his neighbor to drink, and leading him to 
that striken woman's side show him the 
faces of those dead men: ‘‘I am not my 
brother’s keeper’’ may suffice now, but 
there will surely come a time when subtle 
reasonings will not be all that is needed 
for defense. 

Vickburg, like Memphis, is situate up- 
on a high bluff, over looking the river. 
It is far more hilly than Memphis, with 
some straight shoots steep enough to re- 
mind one of San Francisco. So far as I 
was able to discover, the city is destitute 
of street-cars, and a good many other 
conveniencies | am accustomed to seeing. 
Its churches are not numerous, and I 
think the Catholics outnumber the Prot- 
estants, as I saw several crosses outlined 
against the sky. The courthouse occu- 
ples a commanding position upon a hill, 
and is a very handsome building, stand- 
ing in the midst of well-kept grounds. 


There was a manifest disregard for the 
Sabbath, the shops nearly all being open 
aud business flourishing as much as on 
any other day. 

Vicksburg is not a pretty place, and 
she has a vast amount of labor to perform 
before she can place herself in line with 
wide-awake, go-ahead cities. 

At every shippingplace we have taken 
on new passengers, and always I have 
been looking out for the traditional cut- 
throat and gambler whom I have supposed 
was inseparable from a Mississippi river 
steamboat. Our passenger-list seems to 
be made up from a different sort, and 
getting discouraged in my hunt I hie 
away to ask the pilot to tell me about the 
old times of which I have read. But he 
wasn’t in the mood for gamblers and tales 
of bloodshed; he was watching the eddies 
made by vessels which had gone down 
close by where we were passing—‘‘seven 
of them within three miles,’’ he said— 
‘seven good boats.’ 

‘‘How deep is the water?’ I asked; 
and was surprised when he answered, 
‘‘about one hundred and ninety feet.” 

After dreaming a minute or two he 
said: 

‘*T don’t«reckon you ever heard of 
John Millen, did ye? John he was just 
one of the best pilots that ever run a 
steamer betwixt here an’ the gulf—good 
an’ brave an’ true, an’ an honester man 
you never seen, just as long as he an’ 
whisky kept well away from each other; 
but he never could stan’ drinkin’ no how, 
an’ the fust he knowed he’d lost his sit- 
uation. 

‘*Well, he laid around up to Louisville 
awhile, drunk when he had any money 
an’ sober an’ hungry the balance of the 
time, Byn’ by he sorter waked up, an’ 
he seen what a fool he was a-makin’ of 
hisself. He knowed a fool when he seed 
him, John did, just as weli as any of us, 
an’ he just went for hisself right then an’ 
thar, an’ he lowed he wan’t goin’ to travel 
on that there road no further. 


‘‘After he sorter straightened out he 
went to a man who owned a freight boat 
an’ asked him to give him work. John 
says, sayshe: ‘I'll take her down the 
river safe or I'll never come back myself.’ 

‘The man tuk him at his word an’ he 
gave him a job. Never a drop did John 
touch, an’ he brought the boat along 
all right until one night there was a fog. 
He had been on watch till he was most 
dead for sleep, John had, an’ thinkin’ 
everything was all safe he turned in for a 
little rest, biddin’ his man call him if the 
fog didn’t lift. ie 

‘‘But you see the man he left at the 
wheel thought he knowed everything— 
‘pears like there always will be jist such 
ijiots in the world—an’ he put her on her 
mettle an’ drove her through, never 
callin’ John. 

‘‘He wan't gone long, but just too long 
to save his boat, for the first he knowed 
she was a sinkin’. Ef you ever seena 
crazier man than John Millen I’m sorry. 
He found as_ how he couldn’t do nothin’ 
to save her, an’ takin’ down a boat he 
jumped into it followed by his faithful 
little dog. 

‘That dog—why I’ve hearn tell that 
that little creature would prowl around, 
an’ findin’ a piece of meat would carry it 
in his mouth to poor John. That was in 
the days back in Louisville when John 
was sober an’ hungry. John set a store 
8 that there little black an’ tan, John 

id. 

‘*Well, John pushed out into the mid- 
dle of the river, an’ standin’ up in the 
boat’s end, with the little dog a smilin’ 
up at him an’ a wonderin what he was 
goin’ todo. He jist took his pistol an’ 
blowed his own brains out.’’ 

‘*O how terribly sad!’’ we all exclaim; 
and looking around a minute the pilot 
resumes: 

‘Yes, it was sad; powerful sad; but 
the sorriest part of it is yet to come. 
Dyin’ don’t seem to be so much, though 
I always did say I never want to die by 
my own hand—seems sorter onnatural 
like; but to die and find no rest, that’s 
what gets me. And they do say that 


any dark night John Millen can be seen 
a standin’ in his boat, that little dog a 
lookin’ up at him kindly like, an’ he jist 
ready to shoot hisself.”’ 

‘‘Do you believe that ?’’ we ask. 

‘Well now, tell you,” he said; ‘‘I 
hain’t never seed hide nor hair of him, 
an’ I’ve watched out for him too; but 
there’s Bill Malony, as likely a feller as 
eyer dropped a plummet in this here 
river, an’ he says, says Bill, that he’s 
seen him time an’ agin, jist as natural as 
life. Bill Malony he says so, and Bill is 
a likely lad. I watched out for him last 
night, but I got there jist fifteen minutes 
too soon, or I’d a seen him too.” 

‘*So you do believe it,’’ I said. 

‘‘Well, Bill Malony says he’s seen 
him, an’ I reckon Bill is pretty straight,”’ 
was the reply. 

As far as eye could reach the cypress 
and the cottonwood stand, the long gray 
moss draping their bare arms, and swing- 
in the wind which comes soughing through 
the trees. Is it chanting a requiem for 
those who may be sleeping fathoms below? 

By and bye, through the darkness 
which hag fallen, we catch a glimpse uf 
the lights at Natchez. For the first time 
our luck has failed us; all other places 
of interest we have reached by daylight, 
but Natchez, said to be the prett'est, 
cleanest city of them all, winks her gas- 
lights at us but does not show herself. 

Morning finds usin a more interesting 
portion of the country; sugar and cotton 
plantations begin to be numerous, and 
signs of life are more frequent. For 
many miles before we reach Baton Rouge 
the linies of wealthy planters are to be 
seen on both sides of the river, long rows 
of negro cabins, a cotton-gin and a sugar- 
mill completing the little village which 
grows up on every plantation. 

Now and then some fine property seems 
to be in ruins, the weeds growing where 
there should be cotton, and decay mani- 
fest where there should be thrift. 1am 
told that those places are owned by a sort 
of sour-mash set of individuals, who 4 - 
fer to growl about the past rather than 
provide for the future, and choose genteel, 

verty-stricken rather than 

known as ‘‘ accepting the situation.”’ 

‘*’Pears like there always will be jist 
sich ijiots in the world,” as the pilot re- 
marked. 

Baton Rouge presents a very attractive 
appearamcge from the river approaches, 
and we catch the gleam of er white 
buildings while yet miles away. It is 
little more then an overgrown village, but 
its situation is remarkably fine, com- 
manding a long sweep of the river both 
above and below it. 

The walls of the capitol still stand in 
the midst of handsome grounds which 
are now overrun with weeds. The 
struggle to get the capital transferred to 
New Orleans succeeded only in part, and 
in another year Baton Rouge hopes to see 
her fine State House rehabilitated and 
again occupied. It seems quite proper 
the Legislature should meet at Baton 
Rouge, for the penitentiary is there, and 
there is nothing like having things handy. 


to reach so far south, and we find our- 
selves among the green leaves and the 
fragrant flowers. Back from the river 
the green lawns stretch, the thick grass 
seeming like one broad roll of dark green 
velvet. The air comes to us fresh and 
ure and as soft as the breezes which 
oad fanned my cheeks in May when I 
have watched the opening of the apple- 
blossoms in my far-away New England 
home. 

We watch the shores until the sun 
goes down, leaving a strange glow and 
glimmer of light behind it which changes 
all the scene to something weird and 
awful. Such colors as the sky wore, 
seen in a picture, would call down upon 
‘the painter’s head anathemas from critics 
far and wide. It was like nothing I have 
ever seen—a mixture of leaden gray, 
deepest bronze and blood red. Slowly 
the mists came up from the sea, and the 
stars blink at us from the sky. We 
‘dream awhile, our reveries broken only 
by the throbbing of the engine, or the 
splashing of a fish. Sometimes a gull 
which has lost its mate screams out into 
the darkness like a lost soul. Night 
draws all her curtains about us and we 
go to our place in the land of dreams, 
knowing that the morning’s light will 
find us safe in New Orleans. L. D.C. 

New Orteans, March, 1880. 
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Letter from Egypt. 


GRAND New Hore, 
Carro, March 25, 1880. 


Epitors Paciric: Though I am ad- 
vised otherwise, so much of deepest in- 
terest to us all surrounds and overshad- 
ows this land, I cannot leave it without 
a parting word to you and your esteemed 
public. 

What the Atlantic States are to the 
Western and Pacific; what Great Britain 
and Western Europe are to the American 
States; what Italy and Greece are to 
the whole of Enrope, that is Egypt to 
the whole of Europe and America. I 
am fully persuaded that in our science 
and literature we moderns, and the 
Greeks and Romans themselves, have 
never yet given full credit to this myste- 
rious land of grim and hoary antiquity. 
It is not yet half explored. Yesterday, 
at the vast cemeteries and catacombs of 


| Sakkore, fifteen miles southwest of here, 
as Hon. Horace Maynard, our most ex- 


February’s cold fingers were too short 


cellent minister to Turkey, and party 
were there, as we lunched in Mariette 
Bey’s headquarters, the workmen came 
from their excavations bringing in a most 
exquisitely finished wooden casquet, just 
then unexpectedly found in the immense 
vaults of these regions, where so much 
of amazing interest has lately been found 
for the museum at Cairo. We only la- 
ment that ‘‘orders’’ forbade its being 
opened there before us. But we saw the 
twenty-two immense sarcophagi of the 
sacred bull, 17x8x6 feet—some larger, of 
polished granite, black or red, covered 
with hieroglyphics, and weighing scores, 
if not hundreds, of tons each. How 
they were ever brought from Upper 
Egypt and placed in their Cimmerian 
resting-places, some of them 300 yards 
within the recesses of the tunnel, is more 
than I dare attempt to explain. 

But I took my pen out to write to you 
of modern Egypt of to-day. And here 
my powers fail me. [or fifty years Mo- 
hammed Ali, his son, and now his grand- 
son, the present Khedive (from Cadivo), 
have pursued a most wonderful career of 
improvement, and Cairo is mainly a mod- 
ern city, in imitation of Paris—with wide 
and elegant public streets and private ed- 
ifices. Mainly, say; but the bazars and 
Old Cairo are a perpetual wonder to all 
us occidentals. 

The moral aspects are what I wished 
to reach; and these are most surprising. 
lis university of 20,000 students, the 
elan of Islamism, its Coptic revival of 
learning and religion; and the good work 
of the Catholics and Episcopalians of 
France and England, have all, under 
God, been stimulated and exampled by 
the most noble and Christian labors of 
the devoted and intelligent men and 
women of the U. P. Mission, who first 
came to Egypt’s dark land, and began 
the pioneer work of enlightenment, from 
our own happy land. 

I cannot tell you of all they have done 
and are doing. Readers of our Mission- 
ary Herald for fifty years past do not 
need to be told of this. 

A painful instance of injury to the 
educational eause here has just come to 
my notice. It is too bad. The ‘‘English 
Bondholders’ have, in their greed for 
money, compelled the Khedive to close 
up the ‘‘schools for soldier’s children,’ 
costing a few thousands, and which the 


enlig htened. liberality of thisprinee had | 
just established at the suggestion of Gen. 
tone, his Chief of Staff. The General 


thus sees the Shylock avarice of European 
civilization (!) crush out the noble aims 
of the Oriental despot. When I recall 
the unsurpassed received by us 
in Great Britain, from liberals and con- 
servatives, I can hardly believe such a 
report. But it reminded me of the ‘‘En- 
field rifles just from the’ Tower of Lon- 
don,” which our colored troops, with 
Gen. Gilmore, captured, as they were 
handed from the ‘‘bockade runner,’’ on 
Stone Inlet, near Charleston, S. C., in 
1863, and which I exhibited, by the 
General’s order, to the enraged soldiery 
of our army before that beleaguered we 
‘‘The glory and the shame of England” 
are at this moment under lively discussion 
on both continents. 1 need add nothing 
more. 

We leave for Palestine to-morrow, and 
hope to witness there sights and scenes of 
still more interest. The Hon. Horace 
Maynard also goes in the U. S. Steamer 
Wyoming, Capt. Silas Casey Jr., whom 
Californians remember with pleasure. 
The enlightened statesmanship of our 
minister, his Christian spirit and strict 
neutrality in politics, are what lead the 
Khedive to say: ‘‘If all the nations 
would treat me as well as the Americans, 
I should be happy and prosperous.” 

I must not forget to speak of the 
‘‘British Mission Schools,’ under the care 
of the most éxcellent Miss Whateley, 
daughter of Archbishop Whateley, in 
which English is carefully taught to hun- 
dreds of youth of both sexes. The in- 
fluence of all such efforts is blessed in 
the extreme. Would I could say as 
much of all British influence in the East, 
where the toiling millions are still slaves 
to the hard task-masters, whose fat sal- 
aries of $30,000 a year, in some cases, 
are extorted from the sweat of the brow 
of the children of Ham in the tents of 
Shem! It is too bad to witness such 
things. C. M. B. 


The Waman’s Board 


OF THE PACIFIC. 


Conducted by a committee: Sarah Edwards 
Henshaw and Kate Kellogg. 


Our Plymouth Church Auxiliaries. 


All who attended the anniversary 
meeting last October will remember that 
pleasant reports of three missionary so- 
cieties were presented from Plymouth 
church of San Francisco. 

Not every church has three missio 
societies. All clover is not teundiaviel, 
We suppose, however, that all clover 
would like to be four-leaved, and the 
consequent source of special good fortune 
to somebody. Just as probably every. 
church woul like to have three mission- 
ary societies, and possess the ability to 
bestow many gifts of assistance through 
their instrumentality. 

But when this is out of the question 
through lack of numbers, opportunities, 
money and co-operation, it is not that we 


deplore the impotency of any to make 
reality of wishes. No; we can only re- 
joice that where favoring elements have 
fallen together they have been quickly 
appreciated and employed by those whose 
hearts are touched and filled with a 
divine purpose. 

The Ladies’ Missionary Society (as we 
learned from the report) held quarterly 
meetings during the past year, hoping 
that with more time for preparation they 
could be made more attractive and more 
profitable. A number of interesting pa- 
pers were written for and read at these 
meetings. Mrs. T. K. Noble, Mrs. S. S, 
Smith, Mrs. Durden, Mrs. Eckley and 
others being among the contributors. 
With regard to the offerings of the so- 
ciety, the report concluded in the follow- 
ing words: 

‘‘Although our contributions are not 
as large as we could wish, we know that 
He who sitteth over against the treasury 
notes not @aly the dollars and cents that 
flow in, but marks also the motives that 
accompany each gift; takes account of 
the self-denials, the fervent prayer and 
the consecrated heart, and we are glad to 
believe that there has been at least a 
measure of these with our gifts. Our 
hope is that the Lord of the ha.-vest will 
show us how and where to reap largely 
for him next year; if not in the untouched 
field of waving grain, at least where the 
reapers may ‘let fall of purpose’ for us 
as for Ruth, that we may glean many an 
ephah for carrying on the blessed work.’’ 

Next in order is the Young Ladies’ 
Missionary Society, also called ‘‘ The 
Western Gleaners.’’ This society holds 
meetings on the first Friday afternoon 
of each month, with an average attend- 
ance of eight. Besides generously con- 
tributing to the Board, the young ladies 
have engaged also in Home Missionary 
work. Boxes have been sent away, and 
much of the effort of the present year will 
be turned in the direction of the above 
mentioned cause. The society is in a 
flourishing condition, and its report is one 
of exceeding interest. 

Although we place the name of ‘the 
Plymouth Gleaners last in order, ifs zeal 
and interest do not stand so. The report 
by its president, Miss Gussie B. Thomp- 


son, best explains its origin and methods, 


and we give it entire below: 

‘**The Plymouth Gleaners ’ is a girls” 
missionary society, which was organized 
in May, 1877, and consisted at first of 
only Mrs. Noble and her Sabbath-school 
class. The members of this society (25 
in number) belong to the Plymouth Sab- 
bath-school, and are from seven to sixteen 
years of age; a majority being under 
twelve. Our society meets on the first. 
Saturday of each month, and girls are 
appointed to read at each meeting. A 
kind providence has prospered us in our 
efforts to help those less favored than 
ourselves, and has preserved us, as we 
hope, for future usefulness. 

‘‘The first year we raised seventy-five 
dollars for the Kioto School, and made a 
quilt for a Home Missionary box. 

‘*Since then we have raised one hun- 
dred dollars for Broussa, and are making 
an autograph quilt to be sold at our fair, 
which we hold in March every year. 


‘‘We feel encouraged in our work, and 
we hope our fellow laborers have also. 
been successful. Let us work with a 
will, for ‘the harvest truly is plenteous, 
but the laborers few.’ ’’ 

According to plan and prophecy the 
fair did come off last month. From notes 
taken by this same youthful president for 
the Column, we learn that among the 
attractions of the occasion were, to begin 
somewhere, two fancy tables. These 
were ornamented with the fancy articles 
the girls had made, and donations from 
the ladies of the church. There was also 
a flower-table. This stood near the en- 
trance, and made $3.90 by the sale of 
button-hole bouquets at ten cents each. 

‘‘We had a grab-bag,”’ she continues; 
‘fand our autograph quilt was voted for. 
Each girl made one square, or rather 
block, and her name was put in the cen- 
tre of it, with a verse of scripture in each 
corner. 

‘‘We had ice-cream and cake, and as 
everything was donated, what we made 
was clear profit. 

‘‘An admission fee of ten cents was 
charged. We have in all about twenty- 
seven members, and some had moved to 
distant parts of the country, but came to 
the fair. 

‘‘We had a large sign up over the door 
on the Geary St. side of the church, so 
that people on the Geary St. cars might 
know, and all passers besides. 

‘‘Most of the girls wore white caps and 
aprons, and looked real pretty. 

‘‘The first year we made $36 at our 
fair; last year, $60, and this year, $116. 
So you see we are improving rapidly. 

‘‘A kind lady friend, named Mrs. 
Richardson, who is a member of our 
church, promised to take all the fancy 
articles that were left and try to sell them 
for us. We do not know how much will 
be disposed of, so a small sum may come 
from them to aid our treasury. We had 
$10 in our treasury before, so with the 
proceeds of the fair make $126 for the 
‘Plymouth Gleaners.’ ’’ 

he fair was held during one evening 

A programme consisting of music 
and recitation was given in connection 
with the entertainment, which as a whole, 


was a beautiful success. Long live the 
Plymouth Gleaners! 
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THE PaciFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


WEDNESDAY, Aprit 28 1889 


Bantributians, 


History of the Congregational Churches 
at The Tacomas. 


By Rev. M. Eells. 


NEW TACOMA. 
About as soon as the North Pacific R. 


R. Co. determined to build a town at this 


place as the terminus of their railroad, 
REV. G. H. ATKINSON D.D. 


Began to hold monthly services there, al- 
ternating with ministers of other denomi- 
nations, an appointment he kept up nearly 
five years, in person or by proxy. A 
large canvas tent was obtained through 
the efforts of Dr. Atkinson, where ser- 
vices were held during the summer of 
1874. In May, 1874, a union Sabbath- 
school was organized in this tent, and on 
June 17th of the same year the Congre- 
gational church was organized with five 
members, all but one of whom joined by 
letter. This was done in a tent, by a 
council, of which Rev. W. A. Tenney 
was Moderator, and Rev. W. R. Butch- 
er, Seribe; and the fellowship of the 
churches was tendered through the Mod- 
erator. After the cold weather began, 
Mr. S. R. Smith gave the use of his hall 
for a few months, after which, for about 
three years, Mr. W. H. Fife gave the 
use of two different buildings for Sab- 


_ bath services, until the completion of the 


Methodist church, which, since that 
time, has been used by the several de- 
nominations. 

Not long after the organization of the 
church, the business prospects of the 
place began to diminish. People moved 
away, no additions were made to the 
church for three years, and at one time it 
was reduced to one resident member. 
Still Dr. Atkinson continued his regular 
services, the union Sabbath-school was 
kept up, and hope held on. ‘It was not 
until the fall of 1877 that business began 
to revive, when several Congregational 
familles moved into the place, and in a 
year sixteen were added to the church. 
In the fall of 1878 the church colonized, 
dismissing four of its members to form 
the church at Old Tacoma. Dr. Atkin- 
son continued as pastor until the spring of 
1879, when 


REV. J. A. BANFIELD 


Moved, by invitation; to the place, and 
became the permanent pastor, having for 
outstations Wilkeson, Vashon Island and 
other places. In 1877 church lots were 
secured on certain conditions, and the 
next year the lots were cleared. Since 
Mr. Banfield assumed the pastorate three 
more have been added to the member- 
ship. 
OLD TACOMA. 

When the North Pacific railroad deter- 
mined to make its terminus on Com- 
mencement Bay, without announcing the 
precise spot, Dr. Atkinson, in August, 
1873, began services in the school-house 
at this place. At the close of the ser- 
vice, a collection was taken up to pay for 
the tent, to be used for church purposes; 
and on the next Sabbath worship was 
held in the tent, and continued until cold 
weather. A building was then erected, 
which was known as the Reading Room, 
and was also constantly used for church 
urposes. When the railroad company 
xed upon New Tacoma as the place of 
their terminus on the bay, Dr. Atkinson 
still continued services at the old town, 
preaching there generally once a month, 
on the same Sabbath that he visited the 
new town. In the fall of 1878, four per- 
sons, who were members of the church 
at New Tacoma, but living at the old 


‘town, feeling that it was better to have 


an organization of their own nearer home, 
took letters and were organized into a 
church, October 20th. 1878; and since 
the spring of 1879, in common with the 
church at New Tacoma, it has enjoyed 
the pastorate of Rev. J. A. Banfield. 


The Supremacy of the Heart. 


Shortly after coming to Oakland, re- 
siding very near to the First M. E. 
church, we resolved to drop in one Sun- 
day morning to hear the Rev. Dr. Guard. 
That first morning we were so impressed 
by the bold, almost audacious, manner in 
which he seemed to take hold of the 
character and plans of the Almighty that 
we resolved to make his church ours 
while he remained in Oakland, for the 
express purpose of obtaining, if possible, 
clearer ideas of the Godhead. When 
listening to Beecher, we sought to fathom 
the secret of his eloquence, and resolved 
that it was the thorough grasp which he 
had of the subject under consideration. 
There is the same keenness of intellect in 
Dr. Guard, and the same intense research 
in many directions, and would probably 
be the same in all were the circumstances 
of his life more favorable. Give him the 
surroundings of Beecher, and we consider 
that he would at least rival Beecher. The 
wandering life of the Methodist clergy 
may have its advantages, but it must 
frequently lack that repose Milton empha- 
sizes in ‘‘Il Penseroso.’’ Forced to make 
frequent changes must also prove a strain 
upon the health and nerves. Our own 
private opinion is, Dr. Guard’s health 
suffers thus at times. His is a passion- 
ate nature, and sensitive as the strings of 
the Eolian harp, or the trembling grass 
that waves at the slightest breath of 
wind. His heart reaches up into the di- 


vine mysteries and his intellect,guided and | 


lighted by his longings, pierces into every 
nook and cave and recess of the divine 
nature. We shall never forget his de- 
scription of God, as God the Father. 
Never, as we approach the throne of 
“Our Father,’’ do we fail to hear his 
plaintive tones as he described how the 
eall ‘‘Father” vibrates chords in the 
Father's heart responsive to no other 
touch. Since then weshave felt, as never 
before, the tenderness of ‘‘Our Father.” 
What a comfort, what a rest it gives! 
He spoke also of the probable loneliness 
of God; that he desired not our love for 


our good alone, but because his own in- 


finite heart was lonely for -the want of it. 


What a wonderful expanse it brings be- 
fore our natures—natures often so cold 
that they need to be warmed into love, 
even as the earth requires the burning 
rays of the sun before it ean find heat 
enough to bloom into life and joy; for al- 
though there may be heat at the center of 
the earth, it is like the baleful fires of sin, 
which, when allowed, belch forth havoc 
and drstruction alone upon its surface. 

Since his departure, we have listened 
to a discourse from one of the noble 
workers in our Congregational army upon 
Christ—the Master—whose yoke is easy 
and whose burden is light. It was true, 
excellent and intellectual. As we listen- 
ed, we thought how the Doctor, with his 
impassioned nature, would leap with a 
bound over these the first faltering steps 
of a Christian life, and would have plac- 
ed his hearers in the home of the God- 
head, where, instead of the labor which 
duty demands, there would be a glow of 
joy that welcomes the most distant foot- 
fall of the Savior’s coming, the slightest 
glance of his eye, or his faintest call; and 
the yoke and the burden would have been 
transformed at once into the warm ca- 
ressings of his love. We have heard 
good old Father Brier talk of the ‘‘high- 
er life.’’ Within the last few months we 
have learned to believe in it, although 
without ever hearing it mentioned. It is 
safe, it is necessary, if Jesus does not 
reveal himself as a personal Savior, to 
walk in the path of duty and self-sacri- 
fice. It may be a task to search the 
Scriptures daily, it may be a trial to re- 
sign one pleasure after another to the de- 
mand of conscience; yet we have known 
those who, enjoying only a belief rather 
than a love, have for years trod this path 
—that belief clutching hold of this faint- 
ly-appreciated promise or that scarcely- 
expressed hope, as we have read of dar- 
ing cliff-climbers clinging to the slight 
projections and weak twigs, until at last 
they reach the firm ground of perfect 
trust and unalloyed love. ‘Then it is no 
longer a task to study the teachings of 
the Savior, which, though stern in their 
demands, breathe nothing but purity and 
love; then, too, life blooms with joy, 
even to the most lonely, for they find in 
him a constant and never-wearied friend 
and companion. 

Upon several occasions, we traced in 
special points a slight sophistry in Dr. 
Guard’s reasonings; but we felt assured 
that it was merely because the intensely 
keen and thoroughly-balanced needle of 
his intellect had been temporarily deflect- 
ed by that still more powerful influence— 
that Polar Star in his nature—the heart. 
Yet, although it may be a rather danger- 
ous sentiment if carried too far, we pre- 
fer the supremacy of the heart to that of 
the intellect, but—thy heart! The heart 
once gained, we have all things—con- 
science and intellect laying down their 
arms, and bowing low as willing vassals. 
Humanity, with its imperfections, cannot 
and should not command and retain this 
entire allegiance. It is for One, who is 
all-wise and all-perfect, that the heart 
must be kept ‘‘with all diligence, for out 
of it are the issues of life.” EK. H. 


Barberism Givilication. 


The humane element of the civilized 
world is horrified at the startling intelli- 
gence of the recent sacrifice of seven hun- 
dred human beings by the drunken tyrant 
who is King of Burmah, and who used 
up these victims as a remedial agency to 
remove some royal bodily affliction. Some 
impulsively generous members of the 
press suggest that England, always man- 
ifesting a lively interest in the manners 
and morals of people that live a long way 
off, should enforce the stoppage of these 
barbarous practices in which her Burmese 
neighbor is rather an enthusiast. 

But England cannot very consistently 
protest against these trifling exhibitions 
of royal caprice, which occur but rarely, 
and only in critical emergencies in Bur- 
mah. England, in consideration of a 
specified amount of money paid into her 
national treasury, permits a certain class 
of her citizens to slaughter, not 700, but 
120,000 of their own countrymen and 
neighbors every year, and to confiscate 
the food and raiment of their families. 
They mercifully kill them before they are 
buried, but the death inflicted is much 
more cruel, torturing and lingering than 
that suffered by King Thebaw’s victims. 
So while the mandate of this barbarian 
despot consigns to death a few hundred 
victims, two or three times mayhap in a 
lifetime, civilized, Christianized England, 
b, royal license, which is paid for in con- 
doning gold, slaughters with the poison- 
ing gin and beer, 700 of her own people 
every fifty-one hours, if the carefully 
collected statistics of the eminent Dr. 
Norman Kerr, of London, are correct; 
and this terrible havoc of body and soul 
goes on unceasingly from year to year, 
with no truce or interval. 

For each victim slaughtered the British 
Government receives an average of $1,- 
208 of revenue or blood money; but the 
people have to pay $6,250. In other 
words, the people (mostly the poor) pa 
750 million dollars for the liquor which 
kills 120,000 of them every year. The 
share of the Government is about 145 
millions; the labor of production, only 18 
millions; nearly all the rest is diverted 
from honest trade and the wealth-produc- 
ing channels, and goes to support idle 
liquor-sellers, and to add to the useless 
millions of the brewers and distillers. 

The United States, strange to say, have 
copied from European barbarisms the 
most barbarous and cruel of all their 
wicked customs—that of accepting blood- 
money for license to destroy life, plunder 
the innocent families of the poor and an- 
tagonize every good interest of mankind. 
This Government sells the lives of its 
citizens at about $640 a head—half the 
Government price of an Englishman—but 
the people have to pay about $7,000 for 
each citizen killed by the liquor traffic. 
Thus 700 millions a year are paid in cash 
for the drink which kills about 100,000 
of our people every year; it does no good 
whatever, but does a further damage of 


greater amount than its first cost. 


These statements may be objected to 
by some persons, but they cannot be dis- 
proved or denied; they are solemn truths, 
and it is everybody’s business to use all 
possible effort to abolish such. a cruel, 
unnatural and inhuman system. We are 
not obliged yet to resort to violence; the 
traffic can be put down by the ballot; but 
if even armed resistance to tyranny was 
justifiable, it would be in this case, for 
we have a war on hand all the time that 
costs every year as large a sacrifice of 
human life and of treasure as did the 
war of secession in any year of its exist- 
ence; it keeps as many people under arms 
threatening life and property on one side, 
and resisting crime on the other; it has as 
many prisoners in jail, and in a greater 
degree undermines the public morality, 
and threatens the nation with degradation 
and extinction. 

The only reason men submit to the 
bondage is the hope of coming to a 
peaceful solution of the trouble and the 
spirit of patient tolerance with which we 
all learn to endure wrongs and tyrannies 
to which we have become accustomed, 
until some terrible outbust leads at last 
to freedom and sunshine. A. D. W. 


America and Africa. 


History repeats itself. Weare wit- 
nessing in Africa to-day a repetition, with 
variations, of American colonial history. 
Three hundred years ago America was 
the grand field of exploration and discov- 
ery; now Africa occupies the same _posi- 
tion. Three hundred years ago the popu- 
lation at present conspicuous in America 
began to be planted; French, English, 


Spaniards, were dotting the soil with tiny. 


settlements. Now the edges of Africa 
are being toothed with colonies that are 
ambitious of territorial extensions and 
commercial supremacy. Three hundred 
years ago the white races that had gain- 
ed a foothold in America were commenc- 
ing a struggle which was destined to last 
for centuries. Now, in Africa, we have 
the antagonism of English and Dutch. 
And in the ascendancy of the English 
over all their rivals in Africa we may be- 
hold again a picture of our own past. 
We might almost predict that the Eng- 
lish will establish in Africa a dominion as 
strong as were our thirteen colonies, and 
that a war for independence, similar to 
that which we waged, will be fought on 
African soil. The only doubt is in refer- 
ence to a war. ‘The growth of an Eng- 
lish power and its ultimate independence 
are assured. ‘The policy of the mother 
country at present is to let her colonies 
do very much as they please,and even to 
surrender her nominal control of them, 
whenever they desire. If she shall con- 
tinue in this mind, the Africa that is to 
be, will not be compelled to fight; when 
strong enough to stand alone, she will 
say so, and will be permitted to go free. 


The development of Africa will be 
more rapid, in some respects, than was 
that of America, but in others more slow. 
Its surface will be threaded in every di- 
rection by the lines of commerce ere 
many years have passed. Already rail- 
roads are projected to the interior, and 
companies are being formed for the estab- 
lishment of steamboats on its large rivers, 
to traverse then as far as possible. But 


the occupation of the land by white set- 


tlers cannot proceed fast; the climate is 
too perilous to attract large numbers of 
Europeans. 

iiloed. the native tribes of Africa can 
never be so completely displaced by the 
whites as were the natives of America. 
Not only are they more ready to labor 
than were our aborigines, and hence more 
able to hold fast their homes, but the 
climate so protects and befriends them 
that there will never be a flood of Euro- 


peans sufficiently great to sweep them 


away. Disputes and wars will take 
place, in which teey will yield to greater 
intelligence and superior weapons. But 
we may expect them to keep their place, 
and to be the principa! workers in the 
development of Africa, while Europe 
may supply the brains to direct them. 
The great nation of Africa is destined to 
be a mixture in which the blacks shall 
predominate, while the whites dominate. 
And the task of the white settler will 


‘necessarily be the civilization, rather then 


the subjugation, of the black tribes. 


The chief difference in the history of 
America and Africa will be occasioned by 
the absence of slavery in the latter. 
Slavery exists there now, but only among 
the savage tribes. All the civilized gov- 
ernments, from Egypt to Liberia, prohibit 
it, and as their influence extends, the 


curse will fade away. Nay, even among 


the wild tribes, it is becoming the object 
of hostility. King Mtesa, the great sov- 
ereign who rules the shores of Tanganika, 
who is regarded with almost as prefound 
veneration by the readers of Stanley as 
by his own subjects, has just abolished 
slavery in his dominions, setting free 
nearly a million people. His magnificent 
example must be followed by smaller 
chieftains over whom he has influence. 
The slave in Africa is valuable principal- 
ly as a person that can be sold to the 
traders, who will carry him to other lands. 
But the business of the slave-traders is 
fast being ruined by the vigilance of all 
the governments which rule over civilized 
men. And slavery being eliminated 
from the history of Africa, that history 
will be more peaceful than ours has been. 
The political agitations and the bloody 
conflict by which we freed ourselves from 
the evil will be unkuown. The same 
circumstances will promote the industrial 
development of the continent; peace, 
with an abundance of free labor, are all 
that any land needs in order to prosper in 
population and wealth.— Watchman. 


— 


A lad, who was at play with the son of 
a next-door neighbor, asked his compan- 
ion: ‘‘Is not your father a fool?” ‘-No! 
Who said that of my father?’ was the 
reply. ‘‘Nobody, as I knows on,” re- 
sponded the knowing urchin; ‘‘but moth- 
er told me t’other day that I was next 
door to a fool, and I didn’t know whether 
she ment your father or Nat Smith’s.” 


WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE 


UNION 
COFFEE HOUSES, 


629 Sacramento, 20 Clay, 642 
Pacific, 68 First. 


Tea or Coffee (with doughnuts or bun), - 
All kinds of cake or pie, - - 
Baked beans, - é 
Soup and bread, - 


San itary Plumbing. 


Y METHOD OF PREVENTING THE 
a introduction of SEWER GAS into houses has 
received the endorsement of the most eminent 
medical and scientific men in our city. Remem- 
ber, I guarantee a Cure. 


DAVID BUSH, 
No. 22 Post Street. 


5 cts 
5 cts 
5 cts 
5 cts 


Commercial 
Insurance Convpany 
OF CALIFORNIA. 


FIRE AND MARINE. 


Office, 405 California Street, San Francisco. 


Make Hens Lay. 


An English Veterinary Surgeon and Chemist, 
now traveling in this country, says that most of 
the horse and cattle powders sold here are worth- 
less trash. He says that Sheridan’s Condition 
Powders are absolutely pure and immensely val- 
uable. Nothing on earth will make hens lay 
like Sheridan’s Condition Powders. Dose: one 
teaspoonful te one pint food. Sold everywhere, 
or sent by mail for eight lettcr stamps. 

I. 8. JOHNSON & CO., Bangor, Me. 


R. THOMPSON, 
Attorney at Law, 


ROOM 76 MONTGOMERY BLOCK, 
P. O. Box 1919. 
Corner Montgomery and Washington Sts., 8. F. 


US" Special attention given to insolvency. 


Hi am mam 


Improved Turkish [mperial Russian 
and Medicated 


BATH HOUSE. 


THE FINEST IN THE WORLD! 
Prices: 
Single Baths, - - - - §1.50 
Teh Tickels, - - - = 


A. M. LORYEA, M.D., Proprietor, 
Nos. 11 & 13 Dupont St,. 


San Francisco, California 


mchi7-3m 


OJAI HOUSE. 


NORDHOFF, Ventura County, CAL. 


For visitors to the beautiful Osa1 VaLuEy. Ele- 
vation about 1000 feet. Surrounded by moun. 
tains, and sheltered from winds and fog. Scene 
ry fine. Climate unsurpassed for lung and 
asthmatic troubles. 


Carriage and Saddle horses Supplied, 


Parties met with carriage at Santa Barbara, 
Santa Paula or San Buenaventura, if desired. 
Charges reasonable. Address,* 

25feb-lyr F. P. BARROWS. 


st. Davids, 


A FIRST-CLASS LODGING HOTEL. 
Contains 120 Rooms. 


No. 715 Howarp Sr., near Turrp 
San FRAnNcIsco. 


The house is especially designed as a comfort- 
able home for gentlemen and ladies visiting the 
city from the interior. No dark rooms. Gas 
and running water in eachroom. The floors are 
covered with body Brussels Carpet, and all of 
the furniture is made of solid black walnut. 
Each bed has a spring mattress, with an addi- 
tional hair-top mattress, making them the most 
luxurious and healthy beds in the world. Ladies 
wishing to cook for themselves, or families, are 
allowed the free use of a large public kitchen 
and dining room, with dishes. Servants wash 
the dishes and keep up a fire from 6 A. mM. to 7 P. 
mM. Hot and cold baths, a large parlor and read- 
ing room, containing a Grand Piano—all free to 
guests. No guest allowed to use the linen once 
uged by another. Price of single rooms per 
night, 50 cents ; per week, from $2.50 upwards. 


R. HUGHES, Proprietor. 


At Market Street Ferry take Omnibus line of 
street cars to the corner of Third and Howard. 
220ct-6mo 


A, C. TITCOMB & CO. 
WATCHES, 


Diamonds, Jewelry, 


Sterling Silver and Silver-Plated Ware. 


No. 24 Post St. 


Between Montgomery and Kearny, (Up stairs’ 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Edward McGrath, 


Importer and dealer in 


‘Foreign and American Marbles. 


Large stock of finished Monuments, Mantels, 
Headstones, etc., constantly on hand. 

Designs and estimates furnished on applica- 
tion. Special attention given to country orders. 


935 Market St., San Francisco. 


Agents Wanted Everywhere, 
to sell the best FAMILY KNITTING MACHINE 
ever invented. Will knit a pair of stockings, 
with HEEL and TOE complete, in 20 minutes. 
It will also knit a great variety of fancy work, 
for which there is always a ready market. Send 
for circular and terms to the Twomsiy Kxrrrine 
MacuineE Co., 409 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 

mch11-17¢ 


PIUM HABIT CURED at home, privately, 


at Teg rates. 1,000 cured in 10 years. 
Don’t fail to write Dr. Marsx, Quincy, Mich. 
13t—E.0.W. 


H. C. PARSONS, 


PRINTER. 


518 Clay St., S. F. 


agrees, for job printing promptly attended 
Newspaper printing made a specialty. 


GEORGE F. SILVESTER 


SEEDS! SEEDS! 
Fruit and Evergreen Trees, 


PLANTS, ETC. 


Alfalfa, Grass and Clover Seeds in Large Quantities, 


_And offered in lots to suit purchasers. 


CREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


SEED WAREHOUSE, 6} 317 Washington Street, 
an-om 


Iron Works 


First and Fremont Sts., between Mission and Howard, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


RANKIN, BRAYTON & CO. 


Engines, Boilers, Marine and Stationary. Pumping, Mining and Hoisting Machinery, includ. 

ing Batteries, Amalgamating Pans and Settlers, Concentrators, Ore Feeders, Crus); 

Rolls and Rock Breakers. Also, Water Jacket Smelting Furnaces for Reducing 

Lead, Silver and Copper Ores, Quicksilver Furnaces, Retorts and Con- 
densers, Roasting and Chlorodizing Furnaces, Sugar Mill Ma- 
chinery, Water Wheels, etc., all of the Latest and most 
Improved 

Agents for the ALLEN Governor, Coox’s ILER FEEDER anp H 

Rock anp Ars Compressors, WHEELER’s OnE 


GEO. W. FOGG. Superintendent. 


ary! 


Otfer Extracrdin 


Automatic 


HE ONLY LIGHT RUNNING AND NOISELESS SEWING MACHINE*YMADE. 
no Bobbins, no Shuttle, no Tension. It is sold wholly upon its merits. 


We hereby offer to parties who have owned an Automatic for Six Month 
and are dissatisfied, a New Machine of any other make, on even 
exchange. No other Company dare make such an offer, 


WILCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE (0, 


124 Post Street. San Francisco; and 361 Twelfth Street, Oakland. 
4 


Sole Agents for the Coast, Mexico, Central 
America and Australia, 


Pe 


537 Market Street, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 
NOVELTIES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


A PEN THAT WILL NEVER WEAR OUT; that will not soi 
the hands or blot; that holds ink enough to last the average writer a week, 
and dispenses with all the old writing materials of the dark ages, that has been 
adopted by over EIGHTY THOUSAND “‘‘knights of the quill’ in this country 
and abroad. 

Nothing ever before invented to equal it for convenience and rapidity of 
work, 
NON) IS STAMPED ON THE BARREL OF THE PEN YOU BUY. 

The “MACKINNON” is the only Pen made having a solid IRIDIUM 
point. All others are made of comparatively soft material, and will soon wear 
coarse and scratchy. 

>> Liberal discount to the Trade. 
prices. 


Send for descriptive circular an’ 


Useful Inventions, 


MZAachkinnon 


Notions, 
Toys, 
Clocks, 
Watches,’ 
Jewelry; 
Stationery, 
et e., 
FOR OUR NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE oOfF \NOV- 
ELTIES. 49 


N. B.—For those who write but little, and do not wish to pay the price ¢! 
our iridium-pointed pen, we furnish a cheaper article, which we call the 
‘‘Stylographic Pen,” to distinguish it from the ‘‘Mackinnon.”’ 


PIONEER IMPORTERS OF Obtained for new inventions, or for improv 


ts in old ones. Caveats, Trade Marks, an! 
PIANO-FORTES. 


all patent business promptly attended to. 
Established 1852. 


‘The 


INVENTIONS THAT HAVE BEEN ResicTeD maj 
still, in most cases, be patented by us. Bein 
opposite the U. 8. Patent Office, and engaged 1 
PATENT Bustness EXcLusivety, we can 
patents in less time than those who are remo" 
from Washington and who must depend up! 
the mails in all transactions with the [ate 
Office. 

When Inventors send model or sketch. ™ 
make search in the Patent Office and advi» 3s" 
its patentability FREE OF CHARGE. Corr: spon 
ence confidential, prices low, and NO CHARGE 
UNLESS PATENT IS OBTAINED. 

We refer to Hon. Postmaster-General D.* 
Key, Rev. F. E. Power, to the officials of 
U. 8. Patent Office, and especially to our ¢!i'2" 
in every State of the Union and in Canada. I 
special references, terms, advice, &c., address 


C.A.SNOW & CO. 


Opposite Patent Office, - WASHINGTON, p. ¢. 


CHURCH and SCHOOL ORGANS, : 
HARMONIUMS, MELODEONS, ETC. | New Music Books. 


Schomacker’s Pianos, Henry F. Miller’s Pi- 
anos, Grovesteen & Fuller’s Pianos, COMMON PRAISE HYMNAL (30 cts., flexi 
Upright Pianos, Pianos to Rent, covers), by J. H. Warersury, is a wonder! 
Pianos Tuned, and Sold on | ly good, compact and cheap collection »f !” 
Installments. standard hymn tunes, 170 standard hy™™ 


and numerons chants. Examine for Suna 
Warerooms . 12 Post Street, school and Congregation. 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


NEW FLOWER QUEEN (75 cts.) by & F 
DEAF PERSONS 


Root. Just revised and improved )y whe 
SHOULD USE THE 


author, and is a fine cantata for May spt 
Flower Time. 


EMERSON’S ANTHEM BOOK ($1.25. by! 
O. Emerson. A very superior Anthem bo 


White Robes, (30 cts.) Best Sunday-school sons 
Book. 


k 
A U D IPH 0) N i 5, } RO BINSONADE (50 cts.) Good music. 4 por 
FOR 


to recite, tableaux and amusing action, fc a 
ed upon the adventures of ‘Poor Robin 


Heari thro Crusoe.” By A. Darr. 
Temperance Jewels (35 cts.), Best Temperan® 
Teeth. Book. 
(Invented by R. 8, Rhodes, | FIELD OF HONOR, or Pre auz Cleres ($20 
Chicago.) by Herotp. A famous opera, just publis 


THE SORCERER ($1.00), 
opera. 


They restore hearing to very 
many deaf persons, and 
none should fail 


to try them. Oli : 
ver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
to ony address on receipt of price, $10. | H. Ditson & Co., J. Ditson « 
irculars free. 843 B’dway, N. Y. 1228 Chestnut St., PP” 


H. E. Mathews, Agent. 


606 Montgomery St., San Francisco. 
03" Show this to your deaf friend. 


WA NT ED ant sour and M 


vol.) ever publ ished. 
ashin-ton 


Wu. &Co.,609 W 


A Rare Opportunity 


FOR SALE ON VERY REASONABLE 
TERMS. 
nd 


A suburban School, including school 4 weet 
hold furniture. Professor with family La 
red. No bonus asked for pupils. Ad¢r 


FESSOR, 
Pacreic OFFiC® 


7aprim 
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THE PACIFIC: 


SAN 


FRANCISCO, CAL, 


WepNESDAY, APRIL 21, 1880. 

faterary, te. 
a LoaGIc OF (CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES— 
Frederick Wright, Andover. 
Warren F. Draper. 1880. 12mo; 
312 pp- 


The author of this volume is a pastor 
the village of Andover, Massachu- 
a ts, He s the contributor of various 
thoughtful articles for the ‘‘Bib- 
otheca Sacra’ and ‘‘New Englander 
during several yours past. He is sup- 
aed to have criticised pretty plainly 
Wr, Joseph Cook, on account of some 
lapses Which that lecturer made in one 
if his courses. It 1s understood that, 
resides being a pastor and an attentive 
- of the scientific literature of the 
ime, he has given so much and so close 
tention to at least one department of 
cience—geology—as to be regarded as 
-ompetent to appreciate scientific process- 
os and results, He brings to his task in 
he present treatise, therefore, some spe- 
cial qualifications. He seeks to treat of 
‘he Christian evidences in a tone and af- 
4 manner recognized as scientific or 


reade 


er 
inductive. 

We have been reading the book with 
seat interest, and no little satisfaction. 


r 


‘he Christian evidences as to indicate th 

logic of those evidences. The author 
would show that the method by which we 
vel certified of the genuineness and di- 
vine authority of the New Testament is 
sich as should commend itself to the 
thoughtful astronomer or chemist or bot- 
ist. Seventy pages are therefore given 
to principles of induction. Pertinent ex- 
amples are adduced from several depart- 
ments of science. In ninety-six pages 
‘he grounds of theism are exhibited, and 
the questions which bear on the probabil- 
ity or improbability of a revelation are 
described. The remaining one hundred 
and thirty pages are consumed in a care- 
ful presentation of the positive evidence 
for the facts embraced in the Christian 
systelll. 

"We do not know anywhere a volume of 
the same @ mpass which we should pre- 
fer to put into the hands of a young 
man trained in the methods of thought 


current in our University, for instance. It 
might not not satisfy a mind which in- 
sisted on what some call demonstration. 


(ertainly no processes are here used 
which answer—at least, not in form—to 
what have been termed ‘‘knock-down ar- 
suments.’’ ‘ But a candid spirit will see 
that these evidences for the Christian faith 
vive a very great weight of probability in 
is tavor. All who read with care these 
pages will be pleased with the calm rea- 
sonableness of the writer, and will be im- 
pressed with the fveling that he has com- 
pressed within these covers a vast amount 
of patient research. | 


ScrIBNER’s Montuity.—We acknowl- 
alge the receipt of a bound copy of Vol. 
XIX of this successful magazine, includ- 
wg the numbers from November, 1879, 
to April, 1880, inclusive. The leading 
feature of the volume, to our mind, is 
the begun life of Peter the Great of 
Russia, by Eugene Schuyler. A portrait 
of that sovereign makes a frontispiece to 
the volume. The text of the biography 
is profusely adorned with pictorial illus- 
trations, Another prominent part of the 
contributiens to this volume is Mr. Roe’s 
“Success with Small Fruits,’’ the pictures 
of which are delicious. Three serial 
stories are in progress—‘‘Confidence,’’ by 
Henry James Jr., now concluded; ‘‘The 
Urandissimes,’’ by Geo. W. Cable; ‘‘Lou- 
isiana,’’ by Mrs. Burnett. -Space is not 
ours to enumerate the various articles 
which make these pages so attractive. 
But a volume like this in a year must 
ald very largely to the taste and culture 
uf any family. By all means, have your 
bumbers bound. One who sees the mag- 
azine only one number at a time can 
hardly be aware what a thing of beauty 
te is the possessor of, if he is an annual 
subscriber. It is stated that 10,500 
copies are now sold in Great Britain, and 
the circulation has become so large now 
in the world that the publishers are able 
constantly to increase the beauty and 
Worth of a periodical which has become 
a source of great satisfaction to them, as 
well as of great pleasure to its thousands 
of readers. Seribner & Co., 743 and 
(4) Broadway, New York. Bound vol- 
ume, in olive-green cloth, $3.00. 


Tur magazine has 
maintained itself exceedingly well thus 
far, ‘The May number comes with great 
promptness. Mr. Somers, who has been 
in editorial charge, has retired, and Mr. 
Chas. H, Phelps, a genuine Californian, 
has succeeded him. We like the indica- 
tions of his hand in the management of 
thisnumber, Several new features have 
been introduced. Such are the ‘‘Note 
Book” and the columns devoted to sci- 
fnee and industry. We note particularly 
articles by W. W. Crane Jr. and C. T. 
Hopkins, and a poem by E. R. Sill. 
V ery likely the tone of Mr. Hopkins’ ar- 
ticle is too dark, but it will not hurt our 
People to look at themselves by the means 
ot this writer’s suggestions. 


Tue ALL Lanps.—This is 
the title of a new monthly, devoted to 
iissions. It is generously illustrated. 

e have two numbers before us. The 
first was published in February. The 
March number was changed in form, in 
order to secure a large page for maps and 
other illustrations. The March number 
fontains a map of China, and twenty-five 
“uts of persons and scenes connected with 
that. country. The February number 
Was similarly devoted to Africa. We 
ike very much the scope and errand of 
this publication. They are what we have 
ong thought might be secured at last. 
cay is no subject so well fitted to at- 
th and reward attention as missions, 
rightly presented. The history of 
me Is a record of adventure, sacri- 
nl philanthropy. The scenes are as 

us as those of ‘‘the field which is 


jhe title of the work indicates well its | gally named. 
\im—that is, not so much to exhibit |“Rotky Mountain Presbyterian’’ comes 
to us 


politics. It gives examples of the power 
of the Gospel, and of the nature of the 
Gospel also. It is a continuation of the 
Acts of the Apostles. It is an ever 
fresh volume of evidences of Christianity. 
There is a great advantage, too, in look- 
ing at the subject in its wide, undenomi- 
national aspects. We congratulate Rev. 
Albert B. Simpson, who, we believe, is a 
Presbyterian pastor in New York city, on 
the discernment which he appears to have 
of the signs of the times, and are glad to 
know that he is encouraged already by 
the warm reception which his enterprise 
has received. You have only to glance 
at these pages to see that you have some- 
thing which the children will look into, 
the youth will have curiosity to examine, 
and which will give new impulse to all 
who have always loved the great work. 
Published at 40 Bible House, New York, 
at $2.00. Ministers and theological stu- 
dents are supplied at $1.50 a year. 


We have received copies of the ‘‘Mid- 
Continent Presbyterian,’’ published at 
Kansas City, Mo., edited by Samuel 
Bookstaver Bell, a name which will be 
remembered by some of our readers. It 
contains the sermons of Dr. Bell, and he 
invites communications from all -sorts of 
thinkers, infidels and skeptics being spe- 
Dr. Sheldon Jackson’s 


om Denver, and is illustrated with 
cuts, /which portray Indian life in that 
region, 


We acknowledge also the receipt of the 
volume entitled ‘‘The San Francisco 
Chronicle and its History,’ within whose 
green and gold covers are sixty closely- 
printed, double-columned pages, with 
pictures of the new building and its ma- 
chinery. Nobody doubts the enterprise 
exhibited in its history. We certainly 
wish the moral tone of the paper might 
equal the enterprise displayed in it. 


If one would see how much literature 
as well as art, along with masses of facts, 
to be found in the region of that vulgar 
thing, trade, let him glance at the broad 
imperial pages of The American Exporter. 
The thoughtful Christian will find some 
lessons in its columns. For its field is like 
his—the world. Published by Root & 
Tinker, New York, at $2.00. 


The Roman Catholic Question. 


BY THE REV. STEPHEN H. TYNG, JR., D.D. 


Recent issues of our religious papers 
have given prominence to the dispropor- 
tionate distribution of the excise fund 
among the different denominations of 
Christians. It is well understood that 
the Board of Apportionment in our city 
are compelled by law to appropriate, pro 
rata, among the charitable institutions 
supported by the various sects the pro- 
ceeds received from oificial permission to 
sell intoxicating liquors. Certain asy- 
lums share by law the tax upon places of 
public amusement. These cannot be di- 
verted from their proper objects, but the 
excise money is subject to direct distribu- 
tion. In various ways, yet always with 
the cover of the law, the Roman Catholic 
protectories, convents, and societies have 
succeeded in securing the lion’s share of 
this latter class of donations. They have 
had for years the inside track, by reason 
of their superior accommodations for waifs 
and petty criminals. Their immense car- 
avansaries, such as the Forhdam Protec- 
tory, enable them to distance all compet- 
itors; and the average amount needed 
for the support of homeless children and 
others in these great charities is so much 
less than the amount required in Protes- 
tant institutions, that, under the same 
pro rata system, they are able, from pub- 
lic money, not only to pay the running 
expenses, but to accumulate capital for 
building purposes. Besides, our legisla- 
ture makes extraordinary appropriations 
for their benefit, year by year. 

Added to this fact, and in part explan- 
atory of it, is the close connection be- 
tween the Roman Catholic constituency 
and political managers. ‘The large Dem- 
ocratic majority is made up of Irish vo- 
ters, who are under the influence, if not 
the dictation, of their priesthood. Our 
chief elective offices are filled with the 
representatives of thiscommunion. How 
close is the affliation is proved by an in- 
cident recently reported in the daily pa- 
pers. Just before the opening of our 
legislature a dinner was given by some 
church association or sodality to the as- 
semblymen-elect from an up-town dis- 
trict. The speeches, as reported, have a 
quite closely-marked meaning. ‘The 
Church, like England, expects every man 
to do her duty. ‘This is an unpropitious 
year for the prosecution of their sectarian 
plans. The majority is too strongly Pro- 
testant to permit a very large success. 
But the Church will be satisfied with half 
a loaf, rather than have no bread. It has 
learned in the past to abide its time. 


To these two alarming features of our 
present condition, social and_ political, 
must be joined perhaps a more threaten- 
ing evil than either of them. The public 
school system has been, in some parts of 
our country, openly attacked by the 
priesthood. In Boston, Father Scully 
and the archbishop have manifestly been 
compelled to back water. They were a 
little too bold for the times, and now try 
to tone down their unwise words. But 
in New York they are working after a 
different method, and with a probability 
of success. They are about to propose 
to our Board of Education a shrewd 
evasion of its non-sectarian system. They 
offer their parochial school-houses and 
their teaching orders, to be accepted by 
the Board. There is to be no rent for 
property, and during the school-hours the 
curriculum of the present public schools 
is to be maintained; but they reserve the 
privilege of teaching the children for two 
hours after the day's work is done. Thus 
they gain all and lose nothing. They 
will be relieved from all salaries and ex- 
penses, while they retain the supervision 
of instruction and the inculcation of their 
dogmatic system. I have been told by 


ed. The subject connects itsely 
, all the regions of research, trade, 


one in authority, who ought to know, 


that there is a possibility, if not probabil- 
ity, that this proposition, if properly 
made, will be accepted by the Board. 
Should this prove true, there will be such 
a chorus of protest against it from the 
varied voices of this great city as will 
compel the Roman hierarchy to cry a 
halt. 

Such facts as these make many of our 
Protestant citizens most anxious. They 
dread a Roman ascendancy. They point 
to the marvelous propagandism of this 
Church throughout the West and mourn 
over the growth of its national influences. 
Indeed, there is sufficient ground for 
an awakening of public attention, but I 
hold that there is no room for alarm. 
Temporary and local advantages may be 
gained by this crusade against religious 
freedom in the name of traditional au- 
thority; but a calm and philosophic re- 
view of the situation will be more assur- 
ing. The Roman Church is an exotic, 
in the first place, and is resisted by the 
genius of our nation, and it is the child 
of a civilization which the world has out- 
grown. It is the pertrifaction of the old 
feudal system, and can never, in its an- 
cient form, be made a living thing in a 
country controlled by universal suffrage. 
The very sword it is using for its estab- 
lishment will be the instrument of its de- 
struction. 

The traveler through Europe recognizes 
at a glance the contrasted character of 
the Roman Church to that which bears 
its name among us. If, under a diocesan 
administration, which certainly admits of 
more relaxation, it maintains such a rigor 
as is witnessed in Italy or France, it 
might well be anticipated by one ignor- 
ant of the facts that the missionary juris- 
diction, responsible directly to the Papal 
See, would be more intensely Romish. 
On the Continent there is a partial inde- 
pendence of the Pope; but in the United 
States the Church is yet in leading-strings. 
And yet here there is certainly a freer 
type of Romanism than is to be met any- 
where else on the face of the earth. The 
probabilities are against the fact; but it is, 
nevertheless, indisputable. Are we not 
led by: su¢h a consideration to the con- 
viction that America has assimilated, and 
not been assimilated by, this foreign im- 
portation ? Our institutions, I hold, have 
modified to a greater degree the Roman 
institutes than they have succeeded in 
molding our native peculiarities. ‘There 
is hardly space to do more than suggest 
a few links in a chain of evidence which 
make in favor of this most agreeable con- 
clusion. | 

The tenure of ecclesiastical property is 
not in the bishop as a corporation sole; 
but in trustees, of whom the major part 
are laymen. This may not be true in 
some Western states; but with us it is al- 
most a constitutional necessity. In yield- 
ing to this requirement of the law, the 
Roman Church has evacuated one of its 
fundamental traditions. The clergy are 
not the Church in America. Instances 
have not been wanting where congrega- 
tions have deliberately seceded from the 
clergy, and carried their property into oth- 
er communidns; where they have barred 
the church-doors to the appointees of the 
bishop; have forced an archbishop into 
bankruptey, and secured a receiver for 
all ecclesiastical property encumbered by 
the liens of their loans. 

The prominence given to preaching in 
their public services is a concession to our 
ingrained Puritanism which is of no little 
value. Indeed, they have not only 
Dominicans, but Paulists and mission or- 
ders without limit. Days and weeks are 
devoted to efforts which outrival all that 
Mr. Moody has ever attempted in the way 
of evangelism. During one of these so- 
called missions the church in the neigh- 
borhood of my writing-place was crowd- 
ed from dawn to candle-light with con- 
stantly changing congregations of hearers. 
No services were held except as intro- 
ductory or concluding exercises. Preach- 
ing was the feature to which all emphasis 
was given; and in the ranks of the Roman 
clergy of this country are to be found 
some of our most finished pulpit orators. 
Now, all this is not Continentalism, but 
Americanism. It is the effort of a shrewd 
organization to meet the wants of the age 
and nation, and to effect popular mind 
movements. 

Only one other fact will be suggested 
in this line of illustration. The Sunday- 
school system is purely American. This 
will not be disputed. We are now, 
through our Foreign Sunday-school So- 
ciety, seeking to establish schools after 
our model in Europe; but they are dis- 
trusted by even the Protestant ministry. 
There is nothing analogous to this institu- 
tion in any country whose religious insti- 
tutions are controlled by Romanism. And 
yet in this city the largest Sunday-schools 
in number of attendance and amount of 
appliance are held in coonection with 
Roman Catholic churches. The teachers, 
too, are lay people. ‘lo be sure, the in- 
struction is from their Catechism. That 
is not my point. I only insist that the 
adoption of this fearure of Protestantism 
is the yielding of traditions heretofore 
held with tenacity. 

It is not to be wondered at that the de- 
fections from Romanism are so _ great. 
The Bishop of Nebraska is reported to 
have said that at least ten thousand such 
withdrawals had come under his ‘notice, 
and in this city any one familiar with 
Christian work among the plain people 
knows full well that conversions from 
Romanism are as common as from sin. 
Whilst there is this direct result from the 
Americanizing of the Roman Church, 
there is a very decided set of public sen- 
timent in the Church itself against cast- 
iron forms and unreasonable dogmas. 
There is good cause for Protestant watch- 
fulness against the political plans of the 
priesthood; but there is little reason to 
fear that the Pope will ever move to New 
York, or the Church of the Middle Ages 
dominate the nineteenth century.—7he 
Independent. 


A familiar instance of color blindness is | 


that of a man taking a brown silk um- 
brella and leaving a green gingham in its 
place. 


THE GENUINE 


DR.C.McLANE’S 


Celebrated American 


WORM SPECIFIC 


VERMIFUGE. 


SYMPTOMS OF WORMS. 


Te countenance is pale and lead- 
en-colored, with occasional flushes, 
or a circumscribed spot on one or both 
cheeks; the eyes become dull; the 
pupils dilate; an azure semicircle 
runs along the lower eye-lid; the 
nose is irritated, swells, and sometimes 
bleeds; a swelling of the upper lip; 
occasional headache, with humming 
or throbbing of the ears; an unusual 
secretion of saliva; slimy or furred 
tongue ; breath very foul, particularly 
in the morning; appetite variable, 
sometimes voracious, with a gnawing 
sensation of the stomach, at others, 
entirely gone; fleeting pains in the 
stomach ; occasional nausea and vom- 
iting; violent pains throughout the 
abdomen ; bowels irregular, at times 
costive ; stools slimy, not unfrequent- 
ly tinged with blood; belly swollen 
and hard; urine turbid; respiration 
occasionally difficult, and accompa- 
nied by hiccough; cough: sometimes 
dry and convulsive; uneasy and dis- 
turbed sleep, with grinding of the 
teeth ; temper variable, but generally 
irritable, &c, 


Whenever the above symptoms 
are found to exist, 
DR. C. McLANE’S VERMIFUGE 
will certainly effect a cure. 

IT DOES NOT CONTAIN MERCURY 
in any form; it is an innocent prepa- 
ration, #ot capable of doing the slighiest 
enjury to the most tender infant. 

The genuine Dr. MCLANE’sS VER- 
MIFUGE bears the signatures of C. 
McLANE and FLEMING Bros. on the 
wrapper. 


DR. C. McLANE’S 


LIVER PILLS 


are not recommended as a remedy ‘‘ for 
all the ills that flesh is heir to,” but in 
affections of the liver, and in all Bilious 
Complaints, Dyspepsia and Sick Head- 
ache, or diseases of that character, they 
stand without a rival. 


AGUE AND FEVER. 


No better cathartic can be used prepar- 
atory to, or after taking Quinine, 

As a simple purgative they are un- 
equaled, 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


The genuine are never sugar coated. 

Each box has a red wax seal on the 
lid, with the impression Dr. MCLANE’s 
LIVER PILLs, 

Each wrapper bears the signatures of 
C, MCLANE and FLEMING Bros, 

‘Insist upon having the genuine Dr, 
C. McLANE’s LIVER PILLs, prepared by 
Fleming Bros., of Pittsburgh, Pa., the 
market being full of imitations of the 
name McLane, spelled differently but 
same pronunciation. 
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A NEW INVENTION ! 


THE BIJOU UPRIGHT 
PIANOS 


Marvels of Beauty and Strength! 


ECONOMICAL AND DURABLE. 
Hight 3ft.10in, Length 4ft.3in, Width 2f. Wt, 385ibs, 
Price $250. 


This wonderfully fine instrument is 6% octaves, 
oe 135 octaves larger than the Parlor Organs so 
BG 


in use and which it is destined to supercede, 
. Pratt, the eminent Composer and Pianist, 
writes in reference to them ‘I congratulate you 
upon the great and well merited success of 
instrument which, to my mind, is unquestionably 
the best small piano I have met with, either in this 
country or Europe. Had I not examined and 
thoroughly tested this pianoI could scarcely believe 
it possible that such a superb quality of tone could 
be produced in such limited space and for so small 
an amount of money. It has no bellows to blow 
and unlike an organ does not endanger the health 
oftheperformer. It has no squeaky reeds to break 
or become clogged with dust. It hasnokneeswells 
or other complicated mechanical contrivances. It 
stands longer in tune than a large piano. It is 
simple in construction and not liable to get out of 
order. It can be placed in the smallestroom. It 
is recommended and used by the best piano teach- 
ers. It is guaranteed by a responsible house. It 
is sold at aprice within the senehetall The piano 
compositions of Beethoven, Mozart, Mendelssohn 
and Schuman can be played on it. Send for illus- 
trated circular and see what the leading Eastern 
pianists say of them. 


GENERAL PACIFIO COAST AGENCY, 


GRAY’S MUSIC STORE, STEINWAY HALL, 
117 Post Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Established Nearly {7 Years, 
PACIFIC COAST 


Machine 


Headquarters. 


No. 634 MARKET STREET 
Opposite Palace Hotel, 


SAN FRANCISCO, - CALIFORNIA. 


General Agent fcr the 


Flerence, 
White, 
New Home, 
Peerless, 
Weed, (Improved) 
Victor, 

Home Shuttle, 

Wardwell, 


Dauntless. 


All other leading kinds at lewest rates. Send 
for circular and Price Lists. 

Complete stock of NEEDLES for ALL Sewing 
Machines, SPOOL COTTON, SEWING SILK, 
and Machine Attachments. 

All kinds of Sewing Machines thoroughly re- 
paired at low rates. 

SAMUEL HILL, 
GENERAL AGENT. 
(Late No. 19 New Montgomery 8t.) 


STOVES 


AND 


RANGES. 


A Large 


Cooking, Parlor, Box and 
Office Stoves. 


Over’ 500 Difbrent Kinds to Select fm, Including the Ol 
Favorites. 


Variety of 


DIAMOND ROCK 


AND 


EUREKA, 
MARIPOSA, 
FRANCONIA, 
NEW RIVAL 


SUPERIOR COOK 


‘Stoves. 


Ranges. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


SU F 


‘the SUPERB. It is the latest in the 
market, and the most improved. 


J. J. VASCONCELLOS, 524 Washington Street, 


New Era in Real Estate. 


Before you purchase a Range, call and examine 


THE BEST 


revival of business. 


$3.00. 


$200 Each $10 Cash 
800“ 
500 to $600 50 ‘ 
700 


a home while property is yet cheap. 
Chinamen. 


110 to 118 Battery Street, 


CALIFORNIA. 


Manufacturers of the Improved French Ranges. 


THE 


ASSOCIATION 


Now Offer for Sale Choice Residence Property, 
Desirable Business Lots, 


AT VERY LOW RATES, AND ON VERY EASY TERMS. 


Now is the time to buy, while everything is cheap, as there will be a great rise in value on the 


Remember, we give no Chinamen work. 


pus JupmMs ‘Jesolo sey 


This property is reached from San Francisco by the Berkeley Ferry and by two lines of rail- 
road. Time, forty-five minutes. Fare, 15 cents; on Ferry, 20 cents; on Railroad, monthly ticket, 


The finest climate, fine view, and excellent educational advantages, all combine to make 
Berkeley A MOST DESIRABLE PLACE FOR RESIDENCE. 


Bes> A few more lots are offered at 
- Monthly Installments for Balance’ 


cc 


The facilities for obtaining steady employment in Berkeley should induce every man to secure 
We give no factories encouragement that employ 


SPECIAL INDUDEMENTS offered to those that improve at once, and to FACTORIES in 
which none but WHITE labor is employed. 

A few more of those choice building-lots adjoining the University Grounds are for sale, also 
a few adjoining the railroad depot at the University. 

For bargains in all parts of Berkeley give us a call. 
Call and see us before purchasing elsewhere. 
us save the price of commission which agents always charge in some way. 

In all cases only eight per cent. interest on unpaid parts. 

Those visiting Berkeley should take the Berkeley Ferry, foot of Washington St., San Francis- 


A perfect title is in all cases guaranteed. 


We sell our own property, and those purchasing of 


co. 

Or take the Oakland Ferry from San Francisco to Delaware Street. Time, 5:40, 6:10, 8 and 
10 a. m., and 12:30, 3:30, 4:30, 5:30, 6:30 P. m. 

Change at the Point Station, and take cars for Delaware Street. 

For further particulars, or to purchase, call on 


PRNW 


652 Market St., San Francisco; or at Residence, corncr 6th and 
Bristol streets, West |Berkeley. 


CROSSETT’S 


| 
Dental Rooms, 


No. 10 Third Screet. 
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THE PACIFIC: 


San FRANCISCO, CAL. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 28, 1899 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Wednesday, April 28, 1880. 


It has been voted to accept the invita- 
tion of Dr. Goodell’s church in St. Louis 
to hold the next session of the National 
Council there, in the latter part of Octo- 
ber next, the particular time to be here- 
after designated. Six years ago we 
thought it might be possible for us to in- 
vite and urge the National Council to 
hold the meeting of this year, 1880, in 
San Francisco. But things have not gone 
with us as we had hoped they might, and 
we must wait awhile before welcoming so 
august an assemblage upon our shores. 


The little quarrel which began with 
the political campaign of last August and 
September, between Charles De Young, 
of the Chronicle, and I. S. Kalloch, of the 
Metropolitan Temple, which led to some 
of the worst utterances ever heard, and 
to the unmanly attempt to assassinate 
Kalloch, (who out of sympathy was after- 
ward elected mayor of this city) has 
brought about, at length, the death of De 
Young, at the hands of I. M. Kalloch, son 
of the mayor. This young man entered 
the office of the Chronicle, last Friday 
evening, about 8 o'clock, and began 
shooting at De Young, who was standing 
by the counter. He ran and attempted 
to hide. Five shots were fired. Only 
one hit, and that was through the mouth 
into the jugular vein, and was fatal. On 
the person of De Young was a bowie 

_knife and pistol. The pistol he finally 
drew, but was not able to use it, and ex- 
pired if a few minutes, as he lay on the 
floor. Not a word was said by any per- 
‘son till all was over, and the young man 
had gone out of the door, pistol in hand, 
with all its chambers emptied. There 
were four or five other men in the Chron- 
icle office when all this took place, and 
the wonder is that no one else was in- 
jured by such wild and reckless shooting. 


— 


The special reason for the assault of I. 
M. Kalloch on C. De Young, at just this 
time, is believed to have been the gratui- 
tous circulation here of a pamphlet, in a 
probably new edition, narrating the trial, 
years ago, of I. S. Kalloch, in Cambridge, 
Mass., for immorality; which resulted in 
no conviction, however. Mr. De Young 
had recently been East, and it is sup- 
posed that part of his business there was 
to get this pamphlet sent out here, and 
to get hold of anything else he could to 
blacken the character of Dr. Kalloch. 
There may have .been some other provok- 
ing cause of which the public is ignorant. 
But here we are with this outrageous 
‘‘border warfare’ going on among us, 
most disgraceful to our city and state, to 
the reproach of our morals and religion. 
What the end will be we know not, nor 
when it will come. We hope it may be 
so ordered that both of the families to the 
quarrel may be quickly exiled from the 
borders of the State. 


The latest assassination is one of the 
illegitimate brood of events consequent 
upon our too long endurance of Kearney, 
and his sort, in their braggart, foul- 
mouthed, threatening, and violent speech- 
es. They have made the idle and gap- 
ing crowd altogether too familiar with the 
thought of striking down foes, and tramp- 
ling on their necks, and getting them out 
of the way by huirying them to their 
graves. Men cannot become familiar 
with vice and crime, in imagination and 
speech, without falling into the tempta- 
tion to glut their passions and avenge 
their wrongs in actual scenes of crime and 
carnage. It is time that satanic press 
and satanic tongue were silenced, and the 
sweet air freed of all contamination. 


The Bulletin says: ‘‘ Assassination is 
not a feature of San Francisco society.”’ 
There are twenty-four prisoners now in 
the city jail on the charge of murder, and 
fourteen more on the charge of attempt 
to murder. The whole number in jail is 
about three hundred, so every eighth 
prisoner is there for this terrible crime, 
committed or attempted. These facts go 
to show that assassination is a feature of 
San Francisco society. How very fre- 
quently these awful deeds are done in 
our midst! though not often are the par- 
ties so prominent as were Kalloch and 
DeYoung, and so much less notice is 
usually taken of the murders by the pub- 
lic. There are many causes for this 
fearful state of society, but one of the 
most apparent is the failure of the courts 
promptly to punish crime as it deserves. 
If DeYoung had been punished as he 
should have been, for the attempted as- 
sassination of Mr. Kalloch, he would be 
in a felon’s cell to-day, with space and 
time for repentance. The New York 
Commercial Advertiser well says: ‘‘The 
judge who allowed DeYoung to run at 
large should share in the responsibility of 
DeYoung’s murder.’* The legal pun- 
ishment for murder is terrible; we think 


of it with a shudder; but assassination is 
a terrible crime. Laws are respected 
when they are faithfully executed. We 
believe it is the determination of a very 
large and influential part of our best citi- 
zens that the laws in the near future shall 
be more faithfully executed, that the 
courts shall be opened, the judge shall do 
his duty, and criminals discover that 
their crimes will certainly be duly pun- 
ished. 


The first habeas corpus failed to get 
Kearney from the House of Correction, 
except for a day or two. Now he will 
have to try another court, which may or 
may not find a hole in the proceedings of 
the lower courts through which he can 
slip. It is likely that he might get 
through a very small one; we doubt if 
even that will be found for him. The 
sand-lots are dreary and lonesome with- 
out him, and the hare-brained agitators 
know not whither to turn for a leader. 
Probably another will be made; for it 
has been well said that the lamentable 
thing is, not so much that such a man as 
Kearney is found, but that he can get 
such a hearing, and such a following. 
Still it will never be practicable for an- 
other, or even for him, to fill his old place 
again. It is too late. The people will 
no longer be so tolerant. Kearneyism 
must go down into the pit. 


The wistful thought and chief anxiety 
of our people, last week, till after the 
middle of it, turned upon the renewal of 
the partially abated storm, and its possi- 
ble consequences. Great disasters were 
feared; and great and disastrous floods 
would have swept through ravines and 
over plains had not the storm ceased just 
where it did, and had not the clouds dis- 
charged themselves in snow instead of 
rain on all the higher mountains. As it 
was, much damage was done, here and 
there, by overflows and the giving way 
of embankments. In the Sierras snow- 
slides and land slides got possession of 
the railroad and kept it for more than two 
days, in spite of all that could be done to 
keep the track clear. Thursday night 
the storm broke, the wind went up the 
Northwest, for the first time in a month, 
and a brighter, sweeter, serener morning 
never dawned upon the earth than was 
that of Friday. Men lifted unwrinkled 
brows, with the consciousness that the 
winter was really over and gone. 


If the members of Congress from this 
State shall succeed in convincing that too 
indifferent body that this city needs a new 
Postoffice building more than any other 
city in the Union needs a public building 
of any sort, a great point will have been 
gained, and our city will have its place in 
some appropriation bill; and we may look 
for another and a decent structure in the 
course of four or five years. It is said 
that the committee with the matter in 
hand will recommend the appropriation of 
$200,000. Such a sum would, of course, 
only purchase a site and begin the build- 
ing, which ought to cost a million of dol- 
lars, in order to be adequate to the de- 
mands of a great city for a half century 
to come. There are few Postoffices in 
the land that handle more mail matter 
than this does; and there are few that do 
their work so well in circumstances so for- 
bidding, and amid accommodations so 
narrow and inconvenient. 


The bakers of California, led on by 
their class in San Francisco, secured in the 
last Legislature the passage of a bill pro- 
hibiting baking in bakeries between six 
o’clock in the afternoons of Saturday and 
Sunday. The bakers in this city intend 
to insist upon the enforcement of this law 
from the first of May, and to inaugurate 
its enforcement by a grand ball on next 
Saturday night. For Sunday, the eighth 
of May, they have arranged for a picnic. 
It is thus evident that they have not ask- 
ed for one day in seven for religious pur- 
poses, though many of them, we hope, 
will thus use it. They now have the 
opportunity thus to do. But to be obliged 
to work seven days in the week, year in 
and year out, was stated by one of their 
advocates before the Legislature, to consti- 
tute a slavery worse than the old-time 
Southern slavery: and so they asked for 
relief and got it. And we wish that oth- 
er Sabbath-worked classes had also asked 
for exemption from toil one day in seven, 
and got it. How many are enduring this 
slavery! They ought to insist that it be 
no longer permitted. Man has the nat- 
ural right to ask for relief from toil one- 
seventh of the time. Assert that right, 
we say, even though you urge no high 
moral or religious reasons for so doing. 
We would unite with people of all classes, 
who for all sorts of reasons insist that bus- 
iness on the Sabbath shall cease. We 
hope that the victory gained by the bakers 
will stimulate others to ask that all wheels 
of business shall stop on the Sabbath by 
legal enactment. But when, without 
thought of the Bible, men are asking as a 
natural right and necessity for six days’ 
labor only out of seven, they are thus far 


in accord with the Bible, which says: 


‘Six days shalt thou labor and do all thy 
work.”’ The baker says: ‘‘I can’t 
work all the time, it is slavery.’’ Soalso 
says the Bible. What you demand as a 
right, the Bible, thousands of years ago, 
required—just one day in seven. You 
would not be satisfied with one day in 
ten; that has been tried by infidels in 
France with evil results. Any people 
like the Chinese, who work all the time— 
and they should not be allowed thus to 
work in America—or like French infidels, 
who took one day in ten, dwarf the body 
and enfeeble the intellect. Wemust have 
one day in seven. But that is the Bible 
doctrine also. Now then, having found 
out that the Bible teaching about the pro- 
portionate time for work is correct—and 
in this old book alone you find such 
teaching—why not accept its teaching in 
regard to all the uses of the Sabbath ? 
The baker says: ‘‘I cannot work, but I 
will speud the day in picnics, and other 
worldly pleasures.”” But the Bible says, 
“The Sabbath is the Lord thy God’s. 
Keep it holy.’’ Demand cessation of 
business, but not for a Parisian holliday. 
A point has been gained by the bakers’ 
law, for now some of them will have the 
opportunity to keep the Sabbath in a Chris- 
tian way as they would. But if men only 
want the day to get drunk in, and go on 
pleasure excursions, and interrupt quiet 
worship, is there a point gained after all ? 
Not thus will the body be truly refreshed, 
and not thus will the soul be fitted for 
the life everlasting. God has made 
known to us what is best for us here and 
hereafter. We have discovered that the 
law is right in regard to the time for work; 
let us also believe that the Bible, right in 
part, is right in all things; and remember 
the Sabbath day to keep it holy. 


The General Post Office authorities at 
Washington are seeking, by legislation 
and otherwise, to rule out the Express 
Companies from the carrying of letters 
and papers. Such a prohibition would 
most effect the new states, and particu- 
larly the mining states. There are many 
populous towns and camps to which there 
is a mail but once a week, to which stages 
and expresses go every day. Why should 
not the expresses take the letters, upon 
which the U.S. postage is already paid, 
when they are willing also to pay the ex- 
press charges? It is a very small busi- 
ness, and unjust, too, to deprive the Ex- 
press Companies of the privileges of carry- 
ing where there is no assurance of at least 
fourfulding the mail service. 


_>— 


Certain prominent gentlemen in this 
state have been consulted with regard to 
the expediency of sending some of the 
‘*Exodus’’ negroes to find homes in this 
state. We hope the scheme will not be 
encouraged. We have a reasonable num- 
ber of colored pewple here already; very 
worthy some of them, but, as a whole, 
they are not as prosperous as we could 
wish, and they are not in circumstances 
to aid immigrating brethren It will cost 
much to get the colored people here. It 
is expensive living here. Untutored and 
easy-going people cannot thrive here. 
And the competition of thousands of an- 
other race, somewhat off color, shrewd and 
industrious, will shut them out from many 
means of livelihood open to them in most 
other regions. If they cannot fight it out 
on their native soil, let the negroes of the 
South migrate in a body into northwest- 
ern Texas, or into New Mexico; and let 
the old anti-slavery society reorganize it- 
self, raise funds, and direct the movement. 


Some of the N. Y. papers have unduly 
magnified the debate, at Yale College, 
over the propriety of using one of Her- 
bert Spencer’s books (on Sociology) as a 
text-book. We agree with Pres. Porter, 
that it is very undesirable, however valu- 
able this particular volume on Sociology 
may be,to familiarize young minds with the 
views and methods of Herbert Spencer, 
in respect to philosophy, morals, and re- 
ligion. As his premises are unsafe, his 
conclusions are not likely to be sound. 
We hope the professor will get on with- 
out this book in the future. 


Extract from a sermon preached by 
Rev. J. K. McLean D. D., in the First 
Congregational church, Oakland, April 
25th, and published in the Oakland 7’rib- 


une. 

‘The man who in a cowardly man- 
ner, eight months ago, hiding in safe am- 
bush, tried his best to assassinate his 
chief competitor in the art of flinging filth, 
has been himself in a manner almost iden- 
tical, under circumstances almost exactly 
similar, shot down. 
unsuccessfully upon his foe, the son of 
that foe has successfully accomplished 
upon him. For the man who lies over 
yonder to-day, I have no tears to shed, no 
words to utter in deprecation of the harsh- 
est judgment you may pass upon him. 
He has reaped only that which he sowed; 
taking the sword he has perished by the 
sword; living the fool’s life he has died 
the fool’s death; he sowed to the wind, he 
has reaped the whirlwind. The manner 
of his taking off, I in common with you 
all, deprecate; the fact of his taking off, 
the world at large will, no doubt, say is 
no more than just; it is, so far forth, only 


That which he tried ' 


for his murderer I have no kind words or 
thoughts. He is a murderer, nothing 
less. As such he should be dealt with. 
The fact that he had assumed the 
preacher’s name and station but darkens 
his crime, and makes it more just and 
righteous that he should be hung. Sin- 
ning in the full light of this sacred book, 
his sin is so much blacker and with less 
excuse.” 


Another Soldier Fallen in Battle. 


‘There is sorrow on the mountains.” 
The man whose feet were beautiful on the 
mountains as the bearer of good tidings 
of the Savior’s love to men, has been 
called to his reward by the Master. Sun- 
day morning our brother, Rev. Francis 
McCrakeEn, died at Murphys after a very 
brief illness. 

We have as yet received no particulars 
of his sicknéfs and must wait for our next 
issue before we can state the cause of his 
death. 

Our brother came to this State just 
about two years ago or over. He enter- 
ed at once upon his work in Calaveras 
county, having under his care the church- 
es in Murphy’s, Douglass Flat, Angels, 
Copperopolis, San Andreas, Mokelumne 
Hill and Sheep Ranch, besides preaching 
at several other points in the county. He 
was the only active Protestant minister 
in Calaveras county. He was the organ- 
izer of the County Sunday-school Con- 
ventions which were so largely attended 
and successfully conducted in the sessions 


‘of 1878 and ’79. He was the Bible 


Agent and distributor of the Scriptures in 
his wide field. | He was the organizer of 
Sunday-schools and churches. Having 
a knowledge of medicine, he was also a 
visitor of the sick, administering relief to 
the body and peace to the soul. 


He was intelligent, cultured, beloved, 
godly—a very angel of God in disguise 
on the mountains. Not robust in body 
or strong in health, he nevertheless 
worked on without ceasing. His name 
became a household word in almost every 
family in the county. To the State, to 
the churches, to the Sunday-schools, to 
the Home Missionary Society, to his 
brethren in the ministry, his death is a 
bereavement and sorrow. 

He leaves a wife and daughter, who, 
like-minded with himself in the work of 
Christ, now must look to the Lord for all 
help and support and comfort in this dark 
hour. To the widow’s God and the Fath- 
er of the fatherless we commend them. 


His last report is dated April Ist, in 
which he says: ‘‘We have had, perhaps 
growing out of the inclemency of the sea- 
son, an epidemic of a mild form of ty- 
phoid fever—favorable, I trust, to the 
cause of Christ amongst us, and has en- 
abled me to get nearer to the people than 
ever before. This has served to keep me 
busy, if possible more busy than usual, 
although my report shows fewer pastoral 
visits (79) than usual. One hundred 
might be added to the report without go- 
ing beyond the truth. But not looking 
upon them as strictly pastoral calls. I have 
omitted to report them as such; yet if not 
a pastor, with the good of those called 
upon in view, I should scarcely have 
made the calls. For two weeks I had to 
lay by and take my turn in the general 
sickness. With but slight interruptions, 
however, my health has been and is good 
—so good that I often sit and muse upon 
my Father’s care and gentleness with me 
in this respect (as well as others), He 
leads me along, and J am thereby led to 
praise Him for His loving kindness and 
tender mercies.’’ 


‘The Supply of the Ministry. 


Attention is called in several quarters 
to the fact that the number of those who 
are studying for the ministry is much 
smaller than the necessities require. It 
is reported that in the Roman church in 
France there are three thousand vacant 
parishes, which cannot be filled, and the 
vacancies continue to increase. We had 
always supposed that the Catholic church 
was in full supply. The reason assigned 
by the Vicar General, who makes this 
statement, is worth considering: ‘‘ It‘is 
the religious life of the general community 
which ultimately determines the supplies 
furnished by it for the sacred ministry; 
and if that life ebb and slacken, so will 
the number of ‘vocations’ fall off.’’ 


In the Southern Presbyterian church 
the number of students in training for the 
sacred office is diminishing. Does Prof. 
Swing’s affirmation concerning the doc- 
trine of the Southern pulpit, its failure to 
meet the great moral demands of the 
times, afford any reason for the diminu- 
tion? At any rate, it is stated that while 
in 1873 the two seminaries of that church 
had 118 students, the present year they 
have only 70. 

As regards our own seminaries, we 
find by comparison with 1870, that 
our number has somewhat increased; 
these seminaries having then 240 stu- 
dents, and now, 298. But it is remark- 
able how few comparatively came from 
the larger colleges or universities. For in- 
stance, only fifteen were graduated at 


a rough bit of retaliation in kind. And | 


Yale, while even Belott furnishes nine, 


and Oberlin sixteen. Ambherst, however 
—and that has become one of the largest 
colleges—does her part well, as many as 


forty-two hailing from her halls. 
In our own State we have been sur- 


prised to see how few of those who have 
found their way into the ministry from 
the ranks of our own population have 
belonged, by parentage and education, 
to our own Congregational families. The 
students in our seminary have not been 
the children of our own people. We are 
glad of those whom the Lord calls from 
whatever source, but we should be glad 


to see our own sons more generally turn- 
ing their attention to the work of their 


Master. 


William Chambers Merritt. 


- [Funeral address by Rev. J. K. Me- 
Lean, D.D., of Oakland. 


Our deceased brother, William Cham- 
bers Merritt, was born in St. Clairsville, 
Ohio, in the year 1814. At the age of 
nineteen or thereabout he migrated to 
what was then our western frontier, lo- 
cating in the town of Winchester, Ill., at 
that time in Morgan county, but which, 
by a subsequent geographical division, 
became the county seat of Scott Co. 
Here he met the influences which moulded 
and fashioned his entire subsequent ca- 
reer. In the first place, here he was con- 
verted to Christian life in one of those 
great revival waves which swept over 
that part of the country, and proved 
to be a force of the time, completely 
changing the moral aspect and quality of 
the whole region. Here he confessed his 
faith in Christ by uniting with a home 
missionary church, which stands now in’ 
the Presbyterian connection, but” was 
founded by the American Home Mission- 
ary Society, in whose service Mr. Merritt 
spent his whole ministerial life. It was here, 
too, that he was influenced to enter Lllinois 
College, then under the presidency of Dr. 
Edward Beecher—from which institution 
he was graduated in1843. Afterspending 
two years at Lane Seminary, Cincinnati, 
in the study of theology, Mr. Merritt was 
married, also in Winchester, to a daugh- 
ter of one of the chief founders of the 
missionary church, and soon began 
the work of the ministry in the town of 
Barry, not far distant from the place 
which, for twelve years, had been his 
home. ‘This was in 1845, from which 
time, with the exception of ten years spent 
as financial agent for his Alma Mater, 
Illinois College, and some time with the 
U. S. Christian Commission during the 
war, he was constantly in the service of 
the Home Missionary Society down to 
the beginning of his last sickness, about 
one year ago. 

Having served several frontier Home 
Missionary churches in Illinois, he removed 
to California in 1870. In this state he la- 
bored as pastor also in several home mis- 
sion churches; doing his last work, with 
the exception of a Sabbath or two's 
preaching in Rio Vista, at Pescadero. 
Here he was taken suddenly and severely 
ill, of heart disease, in May, 1879. It 
was immediately apparent that his work 
was done. As soon as his physical con- 
dition permitted he was removed to Rio 
Vista, where, with his wife and youngest 
son, he has had his home until the time 
of his death, which occurred quite sud- 
omy on the morning of Tuesday, April 

Oth. 

This record is the record of an incon- 
spicuous life; a life of hard labor—spent 
for the most part amid not specially con- 
genial or stimulating surroundings. It 
has been a life almost wholly with frontier 
churches—and that means struggling 
churches; churches yet in their day of 
small things, where labor was large and 
visible reward small; where helpers were 
few and obstacles many. His life was 
largely a life of changes and remoyals, 
and of interrupted friendships and associ- 
ations consequent upon removal. Not, as 
the world judges, an inviting or a spec- 
ially remunerative life. And yet, stand- 
ing here to-day and looking back over 
these thirty-five years of Christian service, 
spent as they have been spent by him, it 
is easy to perceive that this inconspicuous 
and toilsome life has, on the whole, been 
a life which might well be admired and 
envied. 

1. First of all, it has been an eminently 
useful life. If not rich in visible results, 
it has gone far toward laying foundations 
on which, in some cases, already large 
visible results have been realized, and in 
other cases the promise is most abundant 
for the time to come. It is given some 
men to lay foun@ations and others to 
build thereon. Except somebody were 
willing to endure hardships at these fren- 
tier posts of Christ’s advancing civiliza- 
tion, that advance were all impossible. 
In any true view the most import- 
ant work which has been done in 
the United States is that same home 
mission work; carrying the hallowed 
influences of Christ's Gospel forward 
abreast of the unhallowed forces which 
go breaking up fallow ground in the race 
of civilization. Thirty-five years of such 
self-denying work is no mean record on 
which to go up to God’s place of account. 
Many a far more conspicuous life has less 
awaiting it up there. 

2. Then, amid all toil and change, this 
has been eminently a peaceful life. The 
mighty compensations of Christ’s pres- 
ence and comfort have not been wanting. 
This beloved, widowed friend of ours here 
to-day, stands ready, I doubt not, to tes- 
tify that always and everywhere with toil 
has come strength; with privation has 
come recompense; with all cross-bearin 
has come the grace and joys of the dear 
Lord Jesus. I doubt whether she to-day 


year's record of home missionary toil and 
deprivation for many, if for any others 
records you could ‘offer her. JI doubt 
whether our departed brother at any time 
these last years past has been disposed to 


bemoan his life as too toilful or as lacking 
in opportunity or success. In those things | 


to their ears: 
therefore slow and tedious, while that O 
example is summary and effectual. — 
Seneca. 


that really satisfy it has been riche, fs 
than the great number of lives. | al 
richer here in its passing experienc. . 
less than unspeakably richer in jts future 
rewards. 

3. It was also a life that ended wey 
For twelve months Mr. Merritt has fa) 
himself to be visibly within a step of 
death. His life has so stood that doubt. 
less it has occurred to him on every gino}, 
day that that day might easily be hj. last 
And what has been the effect of thi.,—,, 
make life morose or sad or gloomy? \,, 
in the least. Ask these children. 
will say to you that they hay 
never so enjoyed their father, nor he. 4, 
all appearance, so enjoyed them as durino 
this past twelve months. Sickness 4jq 
not fall like snow or frost upon his lite.) 
chill it, or wither it up, or make it yp. 


lovely. It came rather like that Octobe, 
and November sunshine which, jy the 
East, they call their Indian summer. 
which sets acrown of maturity and beauty 
upon the declining year. Indian sunme; 
albeit winter is close at hand, gives the 
softest skies, the fullest tints of hill and 


forest, the ripest, richest fruits of all the 
year. So our brother's last year of’ sick. 
ness seemed to mature, soften and vlorify 
all the qualities of his character. Neve; 
so patient, never so affectionate, never so 
spiritual, never so savoring of heavenly 
things. Dwelling already in thought and 
prayer in the better land, all his words 
and spirit here were ennobled and exalt- 
ed. 

My friends, this is successful living! 
No matter whether the field of past ac- 
tivities has been conspicuous or incon- 
spicuous, when the soul comes out of its 
years so ripened, so softened, so touched 
with the qualities and harmonies of heay- 
enly life, living has been successful. 

‘‘And, so approached, dying is but gain.” 

Death came painfully at last. His 
aprroach during the twelve months has 
been painful. Yet he was no unwelcome 
messenger. Brother Merritt has held 
converse with Death as with a friend dur- 
ing all this past year. At our Easter 
service three weeks ago, when, of course, 
the thought and doctrine of the future 
life was prominent, he expressed _ jis 
gladness to be with us in our worshi) at 
all, but especially on such an occasion 
and at such a service. It was ‘“‘just 
in place for him,’’ he said. On being 
congratulated on the great apparent im- 
provement in his health, he replied, 
‘*Yes, | suppose I ought to be thankful, 
and try to be; but 1 must confess | am 
somewhat disappointed to find myself so 
well. It seems a little hard to have to 
come back after having got so near.” 
On being lifted from his prostrate position 
day before yesterday morning, he could 

uietly say in the midst of pain: ‘I 
think this is the last of it!’ And so 
presently he peacefully died. His friend 


Death came and opened for him the door- 


way into light. He joyfully entered it. 
We must say that such dying, after such 
living, is only gain—gain unspeakable! 
Ido not know how better he could 
have gone. He had been able to come 
four weeks ago to enjoy the hospitality of 
his home—his daughter’s home—to wit- 
ness at our church the baptism of his 
infant grandson; then to visit a sister in 
Santa Clara, and other friends; to reach 
again last week his home, feeling better, 
he said, and less tired than when he 
went away. He had been privileged to 
receive, just the night before he died, a 
letter from his absent son, the one who 
bears his name, and who is in training a! 


the East for the same ministerial calliz. 


He had the joy of reading that that wu 
will on Sabbath next, or on the Sabbath 


following, preach his first sermon as 4 
temporary student pastor; he had had the 
joy of uniting with his family at that ab- 
sent son’s request in special and fervent 
prayer for the divine blessing upon bis 
first Sabbath’s preaching. 
ready, therefore, in every way which 
seemed possible, to say with him of old: 
‘‘Now Lord, lettest thou thy son depart 
in peace,” 
life was gratified. 
him a useful service, an nnblemished 
name, a family of children all trained into 
‘the nurture of Christian faith, and all 
placed in happy, hopeful, useful positions 
in life—ready, ripe, 


He was made 


The crowning wish of his 
Leaving behind 


HE FELL ASLEEP. 


‘‘How blest the righteous when he dies, 
When sinks a weary soul to rest! 
How mildly beam the closing eyes! 
How gently heaves the expiring breast! 


‘‘So fades a summer cloud away; 
So sinks a gale when storms are 0 eT; 
So gently shuts the eye of day; 
So dies a wave along the shore! 


‘‘Triumphant smiles the victor’s brow, 
Fanned by some guardian angel's witg. 
O grave, where is thy victory now! 
And where, O death! is now thy sting!’ 


—* 


It is always a terrible condemnation of a 


church-member, says Dr. Cuyler, that no 
one should suspect him of being one. 
have heard of a young lady who engaged 
for many months in a round of frivolities, 
utterly forgetful of her covenant with 
Christ. 
asked by a gay companion to accompany 
him to a certain place, she declined on the 
ground that it was the communion >ab- 
bath in her own church. 
communicant ?’’ was the cutting reply. 
The arrow went to the heart. 
that she had denied the Lord who died 
for her. 
to repentance and a reconversion. 
there not many other professors of Christ 
who appear to be “‘ lovers of pleasure 
more than lovers of God ?”’ 


We 


One Sabbath morning, on being 


**Are you 4 


She felt 


That keen rebuke brought her 
Are 


‘*There may be a furlough from our cus- 


tomary work: there can never be any 
lawful vacation from doing good 
may be a change of place and scene and 
oth r she fellowship: there must be none in the 
would be willing to change this thirty-five of self-sacrificing beneficence.’’ 


There 


. Stone, D. D. 


‘*Men trust rather to their eyes than 
the effect of precept © 
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THE PACIFIC: 


SAN Francisco, Cat, 


fom C MAissianary Bol, | and is consequently blessed with a cli- | 1 have learned to love him, and the in-| sions are reported at Pescadero. Dr. 

mate which in summer is perfect and in fluence of his acquaintance will remain | C. C. Stratton lectured for the Cumber- RICHARDS & SNOW 
—— with me forever, helping my faith and} land Presbyterians at San Jose, before SUCCESSORS TO BARKER & SNOW 


Conducted by J. H. Warren, D.D. 


Office: No. 7 Montgomery Ave., San Francisco. 

Arizona. IV. 


CITIES OF ARIZONA, 
TUCSON 


Claims to be the second oldest town in the 
United States, having been founded as a 
pueblo, five years after Santa Fé, New 
Mexico, and five years before St. Augus- 
tine, Florida. It is Spanish, more prop- 
erly Mexican, in appearance, and till re- 
cently Mexican in its civilization and pop- 
nlation. Sixty miles from the Mexican line, 
‘+ has the name of having carried on a 
euccessful business in smuggling. The 
entire city is built of adobe, a few of the 
juildings (not more than half a dozen) 
rising above the first story. Seven thou- 
san people, we were told, live or sleep in 
these adobe houses. If so, five thousand 
at least must be Mexicans, Indians, ete. 
The opening up of the new mines in 
Tombstone,jPatagonia, Santa Catarina and 
other districts, and the advent of the S. 
Pp. R. R., have caused such a rush of im- 
migration that Tucson is not able to give 
accommodations to all that come. Con- 
sequently new buildings on an enlarged 
scale are being rushed up to meet the 
emergency. If, when the railroad goes 
to the next station, Tucson can hold its 
own, all question as to its future growth 
and commercial importance will be practi- 
cally settled. 

The public buildings—namely, court 
house, schools, churches, ete—are still be- 
hind the times—all adobe. The only 
American house in sight—and it is a sight 
for the American eye—is the residence of 
Mr. W. C. Davis, one of the early resi- 
dents and suecessful business men of the 
place. It is solid brick, with all the im- 
provements, etc. As the new comer, looks 
upon it, he sees plainly that a uewéra 
has come, which is bound to displace the 
old as effectually as it has in Los Angeles, 
California. The Mexican must go down 
before the Yankee. 


In this largest town of Arizona we 
were surprised to find only one Protestant 
congregation, and one Sunday-school, 
and both small. 

The large adobe church built by the 
Presbyterians is at present heavily en- 
cumbered by a mortgage. It is the only 
Protestant church edifice in town, and 
when the mortgage is paid and the build- 
ing finished up according to its original 
design, it will be a tower of strength and 
light; but if otherwise, otherwise. Be- 
sides the Presbyterian church an M. E. 
C., under the able and effective leader- 
ship of Rev. G. H. Adams, who is the 
Territorial Sup’t of the mission work of 
the denomination, has been organized and 

put into shape for aggressive work. A 

sitely lot has been purchased, and it is 
hoped that in due time the chapel will be 
ready for occupancy. God speed the 
work of our Methodist brethren and all 
others for the possession of that land for 
Christ. 

We were glad to meet such a goodly 
number of owr own people in Tucson, and 
also to find them hard at work, codpera- 
ting with other Evangelical Christians in 
planting the Gospel where it is so much 
needed. Where the daughters and chil- 
dren of such godly ancestors as Rev. Dr. 
Eli Smith, so long in Syria, and Deacon 
Love of Milwaukee, are found, we are 
wonted to look for more than average 
work and suecess. We shall doubtless 
hear from them and their good work in 
due time. 

It is a hundred and forty miles from 
the nearest point on the railroad to the 
town of 

PRESCOTT, 
The Capital of the Territory, It is also 
the American, the New England town of 
Arizona. Its splendid court honse (brick), 
its fine school-house (brick), its shapely 
and well-built dwellings (wood), its large 
stores (brick), the beautiful site, the well- 
planned village, give the man who bas 
had desert and cactus on the brain for 
days a most blessed relief and welcome 
toa place that looks like home. ‘There 
in the land of the pine, mountain stream, 
Clear, bracing air, away from adobe 


you say ‘‘it is good to be here.” When 
you meet so many old friends, you think 
you are in California again—the Bash- 
fords, Otis, Churchill, Lewis, Kendall, 
Buffum, Cook; and come across new 
friends: Clark, Sherman, Hazeltine, 
Roberts, Burmister, Bean, Adams, etc., 
no wonder you feel that Prescott is one of 
the finest towns you ever saw. The 
Place as a whole, more than any we 
Visited in the territory, gives evidence of 
enterprise, energy, thrift, intelligence and 
morals. What a whole-hearted Metho- 
dist welcome we received from the Rev. 
Mr. Adams, the only clergyman in the 
place, and who pressed us into his pulpit, 


for the morning and evening service! We 


Shall not forget it soon. 


winter very enjoyable. It is well sup- 
plied with wood and water. It is in the 
heart of an extensive and productive 
mineral region, and open to several val- 
leys from which it receives a good supply 
of farm and dairy products. It is just 
now waiting fer the coming ‘‘boom,’’ the 
Aichison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad. 
When that comes, Prescott will be better 
known than any other town or city, unless 
it be Tombstone: and perhaps Tucson, in 
that great territory of gold, silver, copper, 
coal andiron. For the product of its lead, 
coal beds and forests of timber, probably 
no section of the Pacific Coast, except 
Washington Territory, will compare with 
it; all of which is now as good as locked 
up until that northern railroad opens the 
country. Whatever happens to any oth- 
er place, we agree with hundreds that 
Prescott has everything to gain and noth- 
ing to lose by the railroad’s coming and 
going. ‘The planting of Christian work, 
therefore, in such a place is simply doing 
for the urgent present and the great fu- 
ture. 

One thing is most evident: To do ef- 
fective work in Phoenix, Tucson, Tomb- 
stone and Prescott, an effective beginning 
must be made. To do this, strong men 
must be sent to the front—men who can 
not only preach a good sermon in the lo- 
cal pulpit, but who can be felt in every 
county; who can build up at home, and 
work at large; who can make their X; 
who can start the beginnings right, and 
give them a strong push once for all. 
When such men have done their work, 
and the momentum or current of things so 
set on that it can take the average man 
along with itself, it will do to put him 
here and there. For Arizona, where the 
tide is so strong one way, it will no do to 
experiment with men who are sure to fail 
in the attempt to reverse the tide. We 
heartily desire to see the really represen- 
tative man in the centers of influence in 
every new territory of the West, and es- 
pecially in Arizona. We could wish, al- 
so, for every community in it a nucleus 
of Christian people with,such warm hearts, 
strong faith, true piety as we had the 
pleasure of meeting in the Capital. Many 
of these occupy places of public trust and 
responsibility, and their influence far and 
near is felt for good. With such a fol- 
lowing, a true leader would lead the host 


to victory in the very heart of the ene- 
my’s country. The time has come for 
the effort, and a supreme effort let it be. 


— 


Received by S. S. Smith, Financial 
Agent of the A. H. M. Society: 


Rev. H. E. Jewett, to constitute his 
wife, Mrs. Alice D. Jewett, a life 
member—a Thank Offering...... $30 00 


11 25 
Oakland Plymouth Avenue Church... 570 
$46 95 


Religious intelligence, 


Calitornia. 


The Woman’s Board of Missions will 
hold its monthly meeting, by invitation, 
at Mills Seminary, on Wednesday, May 
5th, at 2 o'clock p. m. It will be neces- 
sary to take the 10 o’clock boat from San 
Francisco. 


Rev. E. F. Walker, of the Third 
church, in this city, presented the subject 
of ‘‘ Sunday-school Literature’’ at the 
meeting of the Congregational Club on 
Monday last. 


The Savior’s remark to Simon Peter, 
‘Upon thie rock will I build my church,”’ 
was selected as the subject for considera- 
tion at the Club next Monday. Rey. 
George Morris is to present. 


Amongst the visitors at the Club on 
Monday, were Rey. Dr. Peckham, of 
Mass., Rev. G. S. Abbott, of Oakland, 
and others. 


Rev. M. Post, of Oakland, preached 
for Rev. Dr. Stone last Sabbath. 


Rev. ‘I. K. Noble preached the second 
of his course of astronomical lectures last 
Sunday evening. 

Good congregations and good attend- 
ance are reported at the Third church in 
this city. 

The Bethany temperance society had 
its meeting on Sabbath evening. 


The Post St. Sunday-school in connec- 
tion with Plymouth church is growing 
excellently, The infant class, which 
commenced with only 23 pupils two or 
three months ago, now numbers over 100 
scholars. 


Several of our laymen are doing good 
service in special work in connection with 
Sabbath-schools and preaching services. 
Amongst them are Messrs. Broadbent, 
Ballard and Chamberlain. 


Among the contributions which went 
to make up the $3,000 subscribed at 
Bethany church, in this city, toward the 
payment of the debt, was one of $200 
from its Chinese members. 


Our readers were apprised last week 
of the death of our dear brother, Rev. 
W. C. Merritt, an obituary notice of 
whom appears in another column. We 
have received a most appreciative and 
sympathetic letter from Rev. E. F. Dins- 
more, pastor of the church in Rio Vista. 
We would very much like to publish the 
letter entire did space permit, but must 
be content with brief selections. Bro. 
Dinsmore, speaking of our deceased 
friend, says: ‘‘ His influence remains 
with us and tells on the side of truth and 
righteousness. He bore royal testimony 


Prescott is 5,000 ft. above sea level, 


labors.’’ We offer our deepest sympathy 
and condolence to the bereaved family. 


Rev. C. V. Anthony will deliver a lec- 
ture in the Central M. E. church, to- 
morrow evening, April 29th. Subject: 
‘‘Sun and Surroundings; a Bird’s Eye 
View of Astronomy.” This lecture will 
contain the latest known facts of this 
most interesting science, explained and 
illustrated in such a manner as will prove 
perfectly comprehensible and very enter- 
taining to all who attend. Admission, 
25 cents. 


The anniversary exercises of the San 
Francisco Theological Seminary will be 
held at St. John’s Presbyterian church, 
to-morrow evening, April 29th. Rev. 
Dr. Lindsley, of Oregon, will deliver the 
Annual Address. 


Last Friday night the young ladies of 
Mills Seminary gave another of their 
brilliant musical entertainments to a large 
and appreciative audience. It was of 
superior character—the music of the 
masters performed in a masterly manner. 
This institution is drawing near the close 
of a successful and auspicious school year. 


BENEFIT ENTERTAINMENT FOR THE FREE 
KINDERGARTEN ON T'ar Fitat.—The recent 
entertainment at Saratoga Hall for the 
Silver St. and Jackson St. free kinder- 
gartens realized $736.75 gross proceeds, 
and after expenses were paid, each school 
received $327. So many were present 
who desired to witness it again, and so 
many failed of gaining admittance, and 
therefore wished a repetition of the enter- 
tainment, that the committee in charge 
have consented to repeat it with new and 
attractive features added, at the same 
hall, No. 814 Geary St., on Tuesday 
evening next, May 4th, when there will 
be an opportunity to enjoy a couple of 
hours’ wholesome and refined amusement. 
Knowing ones look for some spic 
features in a new opening prelude which 
is in preparation. ‘lhe proceeds are to be 
applied, as those of the first evening, to 
free kindergartens, the school maintained 
on Tar Flat by the Young Women’s 
Christian Association having been prom- 
ised the chief share. 


The undersigned, Treasurer of the 
California Chinese Mission, acknowledges 
the receipt of the following amounts, from 
Nov. 22, 1879, to April 20. 1880: 

I. From our auxiliaries, viz: 
Sacramento Chinese Mission: 


Collection at Annual Meeting. $8 80 
Annual Memberships........ 6 00 


Chinese: Monthly Collections. 38 00 
First Cong. Ch., Sacramento... 8 50- 
61 30 
Stockton Chinese Mission: 
Chinese Monthly Collections. 17 50 
Santa Barbara Chinese Mission: 
Chinese Monthly Collections. 15 00 
Chinese Annual Membership.. 23 00 
$101 80 
II. From Churches: 
Oakland First Cong. Church. $15 00 
S. F. 12 65 
‘* Bethany (Chinese)..... 5 00 
$32 65 
III. From Individuals: 
Rev. F. B. Perkins (Grass 
$10 00 
Rev.S. V. Blakeslee( Oakland) 5 00 
Rey. L. Dickerman (S. F.)... 2 00 
Mrs, Blake ne nee 2 00 
Mrs. 8. 8S. Smith 3 00 
$22 00 
IV. From Chinese: 
$24 00 
17 50 
| $41 50 
V. From Eastern Friends: 
Hebron, Conn., Ist Cong.S. S. $10 00 
Detroit, Mich., Rev. O. C. 
$17 00 


Of which from Chinese, $125. 
PALacHE, 
Treasurer Cal. Chinese Mission. 


Washington Territory. 


A letter from a friend at Walla Walla 
brings a good increase to our list of sub- 
scribers, and the following interesting 
items: ‘‘We are having at intervals 
copious showers, which are a guarantee 
for an abundant harvest. Owing toa 
bountiful former harvest, and the time 
required to move the same, most of our 
farmers were unable to sow the usual 
amount of acreage in the fall, thereby 
leaving crops late for this season of the 
year. ‘This being a railroad era in the 
Northwest, it is hoped ere long we can 
have communication to some point on 
Puget Sound, to land our surplus grain, 
which is the only hope for this great and 
beautiful country. Emigration is opening 
early. The question arises, where are 
they all from? But by many genial 
faces we infer that a large ‘sprinklin’ ’ 
are from our sister State, California; and 
just what the country needs is the char- 
acteristic ‘California snap’ in business 
enterprises. The fact is, no portion of the 
Pacific Slope is better calculated to pro- 
duce cereals and fruits of all kinds then 
the soil of Walla Walla valley. The 
public school system is improving, to- 
gether with all moral and religious insti- 
tutions throughout the country. In one 
locality (which deserves more than a 
passing notice) Mrs. A. J. Harris, an 
estimable lady, steps forward as superin- 
tendent of a flourishing Sabbath-school, 
with bright prospects and a present aver- 
age attendance of twenty five.’’ 


Other Denominations. 


PRESBYTERIAN.—The Stocktgn church 
prospers. The trustees recently reported 
over $7,000 as last year’s receipts. 
The Larkin Street church devotes the 
second Wednesday evening of each month 
to missionary topics. The Presbyteries 
of Southern Oregon, Benicia and Los 
Angeles had meetings in April. 

Meruopist.—The Grass Valley church 
has been re-opened after a renovating 
process which has much improved the 
appearance of things. Rev. B. F. 
agreeably 


Taylor and family. have been 


that death hath no terrors to the believer. | 


Conver- 


surprised at Crescent City. 


he started for the East. 


Metuopist Sourn.—Special meetings 
for Bible study have been commenced 
among the young ladies of the Santa 
Rosa church. A donation party has 
visited Rev. A. L. Hunsaker at Water- 
loo, Linden Circuit. The Woman’s 
Missionary Society at San Jose is suc- 
ceeding well. 


EpiscopaL. — The services at Grace 
church, in this city, last Sabbath morning, 
were of an unusually interesting charac- 
ter, the occasion being a commemoration 
of the 30th anniversary of the organiza- 
tion of the parish. The congregation was 
large. The beautiful interior was hand- 
somely decorated with evergreens and 
floral wreaths. Rev. Dr. W. H. Platt, 
rector, oificiated, assisted by Rev. Dr. J. 
L. Ver Mehr, who was the first rector of 
Grace Parish, having been elected in 
May, 1850. The discourse of Dr. Platt, 
compiled from the chure’ record, was an 
interesting review of the history of the 
parish traced from a feeble beginning, 
through various vicissitudes, to a strong, 
permanent and influential congregation. 
Having closed the record, Dr. Platt in- 
troduced Rev. Dr. Ver Mehr, who, he 
said, preached thirty years ago in the. 
dining-room of a tavern, to the rough, 
hardy miners of all races. Dr. Ver 
Mehr made a short address, in the course 
of which he said that he preached once, 
in this church, about ten years ago. The 
record of the church carried him back to 
the time spoken of by the rector, and to 
the rough, hardy, but good-hearted min- 
ers, the little tent on Dupont street and 
the little wooden meeting-house. He 
could hardly believe that many who 
gathered with him then were present in 
this church. Nearly all were gone, and 
he might, himself, never speak to the 
survivors again. 


Eastern and Foreign. 


Norres.—A recent Second Advent con- 
ference at Worcester, Mass., decided that 
the end of the present order will occur 
within four years. It is stated that 
three professors in the North Western 
Seminary at Chicago have been invited 
by the trustees to vacate their offices— 
Professors Elliott, Halsey and Blackburn 
Also, that Professor Herrick Johnson is 
coming to be pastor of the 4th Presbyte- 
rian church in that city. Professor 
Dascomb, senior member of the Oberlin 
faculty, has died at the age of 72. This 
means he has been professor longest. 
The father of Professor Curtiss, of Chi- 
cago, has died at Union, Ct., at the age of 
77. The 250th anniversary of the 
church at Windsor, Ct., was celebrated 
March 30th.——tThirteen persons joined 
the church (Congregational) at Salt Lake 
City, March 7th. 


THE AMERICAN -INNEPENDENT CaTHO- 
Lic CuurcH.—Some forty Protestant min- 
isters, with a few leading laymen, have 
lately organized a missionary association 
in the city of New York, under the above 
title, with the view of having the gospel 
preached to Romanists. have 
already deen collected, workers engaged 
(six ex-Catholic priests already), and four 
halls secured for meetings. While the 
movement has the same object in view 
as the efforts of father McNamara, it is to 
be conducted iu a less polemic spirit. 


No Comity ror Us—The last number 
of Tne Mission Life, organ of the English 
Society for the Propagation of the Faith, 
intimates pretty plainly that hereafter the 
Church of England proposes to send its 
missionaries to India wherever it finds an 
opening and a call, without considering 
whether missionaries of other bodies have 
preceded them. 


Temperance. 


The Good Templars have three or four 
regular paid lecturers in the field. Hon. 
E. Carswell, of Canada, is here in the 
interests of the Sons of Temperance, and 
Dr. Banks McKenzie is again in this city. 
Many others are teaching, preaching and 
lecturing in the interests of temperance. 
These combined efforts cannot but be 
productive of good. Yet these agencies 
should be greatly multiplied.——The great 
temperance picnic will be at Davisville 
on Saturday. Another will be at Han- 
ford, Tulare Co., on the same day. 
Eminent speakers will address each. 
A temperance picnic is to be held at 
Modesto on May 8th. 


At the recent meeting of the River 
Conference at Suisun, action was taken 
looking toward a re-grouping of the 
churches in conferences to conform to the 
present lines of travel. 

It would seem that the churches of 
Alameda and Contra® Costa should form 
one conference, with such others near by 
as may see fit to unite with them. 

Sonoma and San Francisco have suffi- 
cient churches for another. The churches 
along the lines of the Southern Railroads 
can unite with them until they form one 
of their own. 

Sacramento and the churches near 
should at once organize a conference. 
The churches of Solano and Napa are so 
situated that they can have their choice 
which they will join. 

It would greatly benefit the churches 
of the San Joaquin valley and Calaveras 
county if they would form a. conference 
and receive the benefits of fellowship. 

The churches of Humboldt county 
would be helped by uniting in a Confer- 
ence and so sharing each other’s cares and 

oys. 

"Those who attend our conferences find 
them seasons of much profit. If our city 
Christians would take a two days’ vaca- 
tion and go to some conference in the 
country, they would benefit themselves 
largely and those they meet would feel 
that they had relatives who cared for 
them. 


Married. 


Wrrnam—McLeop.—In this city, April 24, 
by the Rev. T. K. Noble, Walter D. With- 
am to Maggie A. McLeod. 


IRON PIPE AND 


IMPORTERS OF 


Sole Agents for the Yale Lock Mfg Co., 


AMERICAN TACK CoO., 
AND FOR THE SALE OF AMOSKEAG AXES. 


406 & 408 MARKETST..S. F. 


PLUMBERS’ STOCK, 


STRICTLY PURE 


Grape Cream of Tartar 


YEAST POWDER. 


On application at the store a sample will be 
given you, or mailed to your address, postage 
paid, for comparison with other powders. 

To test Yeast Powder, put one-half of a tea- 


spoonful in a goblet half full of cold water. The 
pure powder will effervesce until dissolved, leav- 
ing the water clear, while the adulterated will 
not. You can not be too careful about these 
adulterations. It is too late to think of it after 
the harm is done. ) 


C. J. HAWLEY & CO., 


215 and 217 Sutter street. S. F. 
O0S"Send for our new Catalogue. lyr 


GOLDEN GATE ACADEMY 
OAKLAND, CAL. 
REV. H. E. JEWETT, M. A., - Principal. 


A first-class Boarding and Day School for 
young men and young women, furnishing supe- 


rior advantages for all who love study. 


Terms, of twenty weeks each, begin the last 
week in July, and the first week in January. 
There is both a Classical and an English depart- 
ment. Young persons fitted for college or for 
the ordinary business of life in the best manner 


Apply for Circular, and any information, to 
the Principal of the Golden Gate Academy, Oak- 
land, Cal. 

OS™ Special terms to sons of Home Mission- 
aries. 


PACIFIC 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Bet. Broadway and Telegraph Ave, 


Oakland, California. 


Under the auspices of the Congregational 
Churches of the Pacific Coast. 

Year begins Aug. 28th, 1879, and ends the 
middle of May, 1880. 

(= For information apply to either of the 
Professors, J. A. Benton or GEorRGE Mooar, 
Oakland, Cal., in person or by letter. 


“The Pacific” 
Purchasing Agency. 


For the purpose of facilitating communication 
between the readers of THe Pactric and its ad- 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our services 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 
articles usually for sale in San Francisco ; also, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the market. As these services 
are offered gratitously, all letters must be ac- 
companied with stamp for return answer. 
Orders should be explicit, stating how articles 
are to be sent. Address 


Publishers “ The Pacific,” 
BOX 2348. 


THE TRUESDELL. 


(Formerly Graham House.) 


1104 Market St., junction of Turk and Mason 
Streets. 


House centrally located, admirable in its in- 
ternal arrangement, and newly and elegantly 
furnished. Rooms en suite or single. Apart- 
ments large, airy and pleasant. Table board 
furnished to outside parties. Special attention 
given to the cuisine. Mrs. A. C. TRUESDELL, 

Proprietor. 


Prices Reduced. 


Muller’s Optical Depot! 


135 Montgomery St., near Bush, S. F. 
Specialty for 30 years. Established S. F. 
1863. 


COUNTRY ORDERS ATTENDED TO. 


BUTTE RICK’S 


PATTERNS. 
APRIL STYLES. 


Send for catalogues. AGENCY, 124 POST 
ST., SAN FRANCISCO. 


Wm. M. Cubery. 


CUBERY & CO., 
Steam Printers, 


415 Market St, 
Below First, 8S. F. 


It Pays to go to 


D. Sstuart’s 


At 961 Washington St. He pays NO RENT 
and sells all kinds of 


BOoOoTsAND SHOES, 


TEN PER CENT. LESS than dealers 
on Broadway. 


961 Washington St, Oakland, b‘. 9th & 10th 


W.E. Jr. Tuos. A. Rosrnson. 


320 SAN FRANCISCO. 


Sewing Machine. 


Health, Time and Temper 


Saves Muscle, 


The Lightest Running Lock-Stitch 
Sewing Machine in the Market. 


It is perfect in every feature, and complete in 
all its details. It embodies all the modern im- 
provements that are of proved value. 


“Domestic” Paper Fashions. 


ELEGANT IN DESIGN, 
PERFECT IN FIT. 


The most simple and stylish of all the Paper 
Patterns. 


Send for Catalogue to 
J. W. EVANS, 
29 Post street, 
Mechanics’ Institute Building. 


5p-12nov-ly 


NEW BOOKS 


Pictures and Stories of 
By Faith Latimer, author of ‘‘ Dear Old 
Stories.’’ The miracles and parables of 
our Savior, in simple language, for the lit- 
tle ones. Four colored cuts; 36 full-page 
pictures. $1.25. 

Nellie’s New Year.— By Rev. E. A. 
Rand. The story of a little girl, her juys. 
mr and trials. 351 pp; 6 cuits. 

1.10. 

The Signal Flag.—A capital book for 
boys and girls, who will be interested in 
the Protessor’s funny flag and his charm- 
ing stories. 211 pp; 6 cuts. 90 cents. 

A Crown of Glory. — The story of a 
grandmother’s life. 200 pp; 4 cuts. 90 cts. 

Fifine.—Charming book for older classes, 
giving the story of the workingmen’s mis- 
sions in Paris under Mr. McAll. 196 pp; 
6 cuts. 90 cents. 

Women Worth Emulating.—A book 
for young ladies. 12 mo; 7 cuts. 80 cents. 

A Thorny Path.—By Hesba Stretton. 
A most intensely interesting book. 16mo; 
175 pp; 6 cuts. 80 cents. 

Helen Grey.—A story of Christian expe- 
rience in a young girl. 16mo; 176 pp; 4 
cats. 80 cents. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 
757 Market street, San Francisco. 


C.HERRMANN, 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


336 Kearny St., 


Between Bush and Pine, SAN FRANCISCO 


The Largest Stock on this Coast 
to Choose from. 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWEST 
PRICES. 


{e Send for illustrated catalogue. 


BAY CITY MARKET, 
1146 MARKET STREET. 


(Between Mason and Taylor streets.) 


Finest Meat Market in the city. Rates low. 
Go and buy, and you will go again. 


M. Grapwout & Co. tf 


Sherman, Hyded Co. 


CORNER KEARNY AND SUTTER 
STREETS. 


Pianos on Easy Installments at Cash Prices 


All instruments sold by us on the installment 
plan, are at our REGULAR CASH PRICES. 
Our Pianos and Organs are from the best ma- 
kers. Our prices and terms are the easiest of 
any reliable house on the Pacific Coast. We 
fully guarantee every instrument we sell, and 
each Piano and Organ is also accompanied with 
a guarantee from the manufacturer. 


Installment terms: $50, $100, or more 
cash; balance, $20 or $25 per month. 


Installmeat terms: $15, $25, or more 
cash; balance, $5 or $10 per month. 


Installment terms: $25, $50, or more 
cash; balance, $15 or $2Q per month. 


Installment terms: $15, $25, or more 
cash; balance, $10 or $15 per month. 
If installment terms as quoted above do not 


exactly please, they can be c to suit con- 
venience of customer. 


SHNRMAN, HYDE & CO., 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR | 


Cor. Kearny and Sutter Sta. 
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THE PACIFIC: 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Wepnespay, Apri 21, 1880. 


Home 


LITTLE CHILDREN. 


God bless little children! 
Day by day, 
With pure and simple wiles, 
And winning words and smiles, 
They creep into the heart, 
And who would wish to say them nay ? 


They look up in our faces, 
And their eyes 
/ Are tender and fair, 
As if still lingered there, 
The Savior’s kindly smile! 
So very meek they look and wise, 


We live again our play time 
In their play; 
Their soft hands lead us back 
Along the weary track— 
The pathway of our years— 
Unto the time when life was May. 


Oh! when my days have ended, 
I would rest 
Where little children keep 
Their slumbers long and deep; 
My guiave be near the little mounds 
I know God hath blest! 
—(eorge Cooper. 


A Lesson; and how Two Learned it. 


Betty sighed. Now why she should 
have sighed at this particular moment no 
one on earth could tell. And it was all 
the more exasperating because John had 
just generously put into her little, shapely 
hand a brand new ten-dollar bill, And 
here began the trouble. 

** What’s the matter ?’’ he said, his face 
falling at the faint sound, and his mouth 
clapping together in what those who knew 
him but little called an ‘‘ obstinate puck- 
er ’—‘‘ now what is it ?” 

Betty, who had just begun to change 
the sign into a merry little laugh rippling 
all over the corners of the red lips, stopped 
suddenly, tossed her head, and witha 
small jerk, no ways conciliating, sent out 
the words,. ‘‘ You needn’t insinuate that 
I’m always jroublesome 

didn’t insinuate—who’s talking of 
insinuating ?” cried John, thoruughly in- 
censed at the very idea, and backing 
away afew steps, he glared down from 
his tremendous height in extreme irrita- 
tion. ‘‘It’s you yourself that’s forever 
insinuating, and all that; and then to put 
it on to me, it’s—abominable!”’ 

The voice was harsh, and the eyes that 
looked down into hers were not pleasant 
to behold. 

** And if you think, John Peabody, 
that I'll stand and have such things said 
to me, you miss your guess—that’s all!’’ 
cried Betty, with two big, red spots com- 
ing in her cheeks as she tried to draw her 
little, erect figure up to its utmost di- 
mensions. ‘“FoREVER insinuating! 
guess you wouldn’t have said that before 
1,married you! Oh, now you can, of 
course 

‘*Didn’t you say it first, I'd like to 
know ?” cried John in great excitement, 
drawing nearer to the small creature he 
called ‘‘ wife,’ who was gazing at him 
with blazing eyes of indignation—‘‘ [can’t 
endure everything.” 

*‘ And if you bear more than J do,”’ 
cried Betty, wholly beyond control now, 
‘‘why then I’ll give up,” and she gave a 
bitter little laugh, and tossed her head 


“again. 


And here they were in the midst of a 
quarrel! These two who but a year before 
had promised to love and protect and help 
each other through life. . 

““Now,’’ said John, and he brought his 
hand down with such a bang on the table 
before him that Betty nearly skipped out 
of her little shoes, only she controlled the 
start, for she would have died before she 
had let John see it, ‘‘ we'll have no more 
of this nonsense!” His face was very 
pale, and the lines around the mouth so 
drawn that it would have gone to any 
one’s heart to have seen their expression. 

**T don’t knuw how you will change it 
or help it,” said Betty, lightly, to con- 
ceal her dismay at the turn affairs had 
taken, ‘‘I’m sure,’’ and she pushed back, 
with a saucy, indifferent gesture, the light 
waving hair from her forehead. 

That hair that John always smoothed 
when he petted her when tired or dis- 
heartened, and ealled her ‘‘childie.’’ 
Her gesture struck to his heart as he 
glanced at the sunny hair, and the cool, 
indifferent face underneath, and before he 
knew it he was saying, ‘‘ There is no 
help for it now, I suppose.” 

**Oh yes, there is,” said Betty, still in 
the cool, calm way that ought not to have 
deceived him. But men know ¢o little of 
women’s hearts, although they may live 
with them for years in closest friendship. 
*sYou needn’t try to endure it, John Pea- 
body, if you don’t want to. I’m sure J 
don’t care!”’ 

‘*Whatdo youmean?’’ Her husband 
grasped her arms and compelled the 
merry brown eyes to look up to him. 

can go back to mother’s,’ said 
Betty provokingly. ‘‘She wants me any 
day, and then you can live quietly and 
live to suit yourself, and it will be better 
all around. ’’ 

Instead of bringing out a violent pro- 
testation of fond affection and remorse, 
which she fully expected, John drew him- 
self up, looked at her fixedly for a long, 
Jong minute, then dropped her arm, and 
said through white lips, very slowly: 

*“Yes, it may be as you say—betterall 
around. You know best,’ and was gone 
from the room before she could recover 
from her astonishment enough to utter a 
wound. 

With a wild cry Betty rushed across 
the room, first tossing the ten dollar bill 
savagely as far as she could throw it, and 
flinging herself on the comfortable old 
sofa, broke into a flood of bitter tears— 
the first she had shed during her married 
life. 

‘“‘How could he have done it—oh, 
what have I said—oh John, John!’ 

The bird twittered in his little cage 
over in the window among the plants. 
Betty remembered like a fiash how John 
and she filled the seed-cup that very 
morning, how he laughed when she tried 
to put it in between the bars, and when 
she couldn’t reach without getting upon 


a chair, he took her in his great arms, 
and held her up, just like a child, that 
she might fix it to suit herself. And the 
‘‘bits’’ that he said in his tender way, 
why they had gone down to the de 
of her foolish little heart, sending her 
about her work singing for very gladness 
of spirit. And now/— 
Betty stuffed her fingers hard into her 
rosy ears to shut out the bird’s chirping. 
“If he knew why I sighed,” she 


moaned. ‘‘Oh, my ‘husband!’ Birth- 
days—nothing will make any difference 


now. Oh, why can’t I die ? 

How long she stayed there, crouched 
down on the old sofa, she never knew. 
Over and over the dreadful scene she 
went, realizing its worst features each 
time in despair, until a voice out in the 
kitchen said, ‘‘Betty!’’ and heavy foot- 


the point of breaking in upon her unin- 
vited, 

Betty sprang up, choked backed her sobs, 
and tried with all her might to compose 
herself, and remove all traces of her trouble. 

The visitor was the worst possible one 
she could have under the circumstances. 
Crowding herself on terms of the closest 
intimacy with the pretty bride, who with 
her husband had moved into the village 
a twelvemonth previous, Miss Elvira 
Simmons had made the very most of her 
opportunities, and by dint of making 
great parade over helping her in some do- 
mestic work, such as house-cleaning, 
dressmaking, and the like, the maiden 
lady had managed to ply her other voca- 
tion, that of news-gatherer, at one and 
the same time, pretty effectually. 

She always called her by her first name, 
though Betty inly resented it; and she 
made a great handle of her friendship on 
every occasion, making John rage vio- 
lently, and vow a thousand times the 
‘fold maid’’ should walk! 

But she never had—and now, scenting 
dimly, like a carrion after its prey, that 
trouble might have come to the pretty 
little white house, the make-mischief had 
come to do her work, if devastation had 
really commenced. 

‘*Been crying ?’’ she said, more plainly 
than politely, and touching the pretty 
cheek with her long, thin forefinger. ‘‘I 
wouldn’t—he ain’t worth it.’’ 

‘‘What do you mean?”’ cried Betty, in 
the extremest consternation and indigna- 
tion. | 

‘Oh, nothin’,” said Miss Simmons 
carelessly, and sinking down into the 
pretty rocking-chair with 
an energy that showed she meant to stay, 
and made the chair creak fearfully. 
“Only folks do say that you and your 
husband don’t live happily—but la! I 
wouldn’t mind—I know ‘tain’t your 
fault.’’ 

Betty’s heart stood still. Had it come 
to this! John and she not to live happily! 
To be sure they didn’t, as she remember- 
ed with a pang the dreadful scene of 
words and hot tempers; but had it gotten 
around so soon—a story in everybody’s 
mouth! 

With all her distress of mind she was 
saved from opening her mouth. So Miss 
Simmons, failing in that, was foreed to 
On. 

‘‘An’ I tell folks so,”’ she said, rocking 
herself back and forth to witness the ef- 
fect of her words, ‘‘when they git to 
talkin’, so you can’t blame me, if things 
don’t go easy for you, I’m sure!’’ 

‘You tell folks so?’ repeated Betty 
vaguely, and standing quite still. ‘‘What? 
I don’t understand.”’ 
‘‘Why, that the blame is all his’n,” 
cried the ‘‘uld maid,’’ exasperated at her 
strange mood and herdullness. ‘‘I say, 
says I, why there couldn’t no one live 
with him, let alone that pretty wife he’s 
got. That’s what I say, Betty. And 
then I tell’m what a queer man he is, 
how cross, an—’’- 

‘‘And you dare to tell people such 
things of my husband ?’’ cried Betty, 
drawing herself up to her extremest 
height, and towering so over the old wo- 
man in the chair, that as she jumped in con- 
fusion at the storm she had raised, and 
stared blindly into the blazing eyes and 
face rosy with righteous indignation, her 
only thought was how to get away from 
the storm she had raised, but couldn’t 
stop. But she was forced to stay, for 
Betty stood just in front of the chair, and 
blocked up the way, so she slunk back 
into the smallest corner of it, and took it 
as best she could. 

‘* My husband!” cried Betty, dwelling 
with pride on the pronoun—at least, if 
they were to part, she would say it over 
lovingly as much as she could till the last 
moment; and then, when the time did 
come, why people should know that it 
wasn’t John’s fault—‘‘the best, the 
kindest, the noblest husband that was 
ever given toa woman. I’ve made him 
more trouble than you can guess; my hot 
temper has vexed him—lI’ve been cross, 
impatient, and—’’ 

‘‘Hold!’’ cried a voice; you’re talk- 
ing against my wife!’’ and in a moment 
big John Peabody rushed through the 
door, grasped the little woman in his 
arms, and folded her to his heart, right 
before old maid and all! 

‘‘Oh!”’ said Miss Simmons, sitting up 
straight, and setting her spectacles more 
firmly. 

‘‘And, now that you’ve learned all 
that you can,’’ said John, turning round 
to her, still holding Betty, ‘‘ why—you 
may go!’’ 

The chair was vacant. A dissolving 
view through the door was all that was 
to be seen of the gossip, who started up 
the road hurriedly, leaving peace behind. 
‘“‘Betty,’’ said John, some half hour 
afterward, ‘‘what was the sigh for? I 
don’t care now, but I did think, dear, 


and it cut me to the heart, how you 
might have married richer. I longed to 
put ten times ten into your hand, Beity, 


and it galled me beeause I eouldn’t.”’ 
Betty smiled, and twisted away from 
his grasp. Running into the bedroom, 
she presently returned, still smiling, with 
a bundle rolled up in a clean towel. 

This she put on her husband’s knee, 


who stared at her wonderingly. 


steps proclaimed that some one was on 


‘*T didn’t mean,’’ she said, unpinning 
the bundle, ‘‘tolet it out now, but I shall 
have to. Why, John, day after to- 
morrow is your birthday!’’ 

‘*So ‘tis!’ said John. ‘‘Gracious! has 
it come around so soon!” 

‘‘And you, dear boy,” said Betty, 
shaking out before his eyes a pretty 
brown affair, all edged with silk of the 
bluest shade, that presently assumed the 
proportions of a dressing-gown—“‘‘this is 
to be your present. But you must be 


ery surprised, John, when you 
get it, for oh! I didn’t want you to 
know!” 


John made the answer he thought best. 
When he spoke again, he said, perplex- 
edly, while a small pucker of bewilder- 
ment settled between his eyes: ‘‘But I 
don’t see, Betty, what this thing,’’ lay- 
ing one finger on the gown, ‘‘had to do 
with the sigh.” 

‘“‘That,’’ said Betty, and then she 
broke into a merry laugh, ‘that got so 
mixed up with the dimples, and the danc- 
ing brown eyes, that for a moment she 
couldn't finish. ‘‘Oh John, I was worry- 
ing so over those buttons; they weren’t 
good enough, but they were the best I 
could do then. And I’d only bought ’em 
yesterday—two whole dozen. And when 
you pu‘ that ten-dollar bill in my hand, 
I didn’t hardly know it, but I suppose I 
did give one little bit of a sigh, for I was 
so provoked that I hadn’t waited buying 
them till to-day.’’ 

John caught up the little woman, dress- 
ing-gown and all! I don’t think they 
have ever quarreled again—at least I 
have never heard of it. 


The Grasshopper and its Tale. 


Whenever I go to London I always 
stand at the corner of the Bank of Eugland 
for a minute or two, watching the crowd 
of busy men hurrying everywhere. What 
thousands of cares they carry! How many 
anxieties! Then.1 look at the Royal Ex- 
change. It is pleasant to see the London 
sparrows, though they are a little black 
and grimy, chirping on the massive cor- 
nices, and free and happy as possible, 
above the din and awful hurry of the great 
city. They have no cares, no anxieties. 
They seem to know what the great letters 
mean, which are cut in the stones on 
which they hop. ‘The earth is the Lord’s 
and the fullness thereof.’’ God feeds the 
sparrows, and they are happy. 1 wish the 
busy city men would watch the sparrows, 
and read the great city text. 

But the sparrows and the text are not 
the most attractive things about the Ex- 
change, and I am sure if you look at it 
you would think as I do—that the weath- 
ercock is the most singular and curious 
thing about the building. Ii is not like 
any other weathercock in England, or I 
should think in the world; for there, twist- 
ing on the pinnacle of the spire, is a mon- 
ster grasshopper, and I'll tell you how it 
came to be there. 

About three hundred and fifty years 
ago, @ woman with a little baby in her 
arms was trudging along a country lane. 
Presently, after looking to see that no one 
was watching her, she climbed over a gate 
into a field, and wrapping the baby in its 
little shawl, she laid it down in the grass, 
so gently as not to awake it, and then, 
never looking behind her, she climbed over 
the gate again into the lane, and went on | 
her journey. 

The baby soon awoke, and began to cry; 
and it cried for a long long time. And 
at last, tired and hungry, and hot with 
the sun, for it was a fine summer’s day, 
it was wearied out, and dropped off asleep 
again. ‘‘But God had heard the voice of 
the lad,’’ and see how simply he brought 
help for the little one. 


By and by, down the lane came a school 
boy; he was whistling away, as happy as 
ever he could be. He had come out of 
school and was going home. He lived at 
the farmhouse a little way further up the 
lane. Now he gathered up a few prim- 
roses, now he scampered after a butterfly, 
now he had a shy at a bird; but just as 
he came to the gate over which the wo- 
man had climbed, he heard a grasshopper 
chirping away so loudly, that he sprang 
over the gate to catch him; and there was 
the baby fast asleep! Far more pleased 
than if he had caught a hundred grasshop- 
pers, the boy took up the little fellow, and 
ran off with his prize. The kind farmer's 
wife, although she had many of her own, 
at once determined to keep the little or- 
phan who had been saved from death by a 
grasshopper. 

Years passed away and the baby be- 
came a strong boy; the boy grew to be a 
man; he went to London and became a 
merchant. God blessed all he did, and 
he rose to be the most noted man in the 
city. Queen Elizabeth was then on the 
throne, and often did she send for Sir 
Thomas Gresham, for the little deserted 
boy had become a knight, to consult him 
on the’ great affairs of State. 


Just three hundred years ago Sir Thom- 
as Gresham founded the Exchange. The 
Queen came to dine with him, and to lay 
the first stone; and there upon the topmost 
pinnacle, Sir Thomas placed a grasshop- 
per; and there it is to-day, to tell the busy, 
toiling city, and to tell you and me, when 
we go to the city, that Almighty Godwill 
hear the infant’s cry, and can save a val- 
uable life by even such a little thing as a 
grasshopper. 

So it was that ‘‘God heard the voice of 
the lad.’’— Presbyterian. 


We Must Have would 
keep ‘‘better hours,’ if I were a boy 
again; that is, I would go to bed earlier 
than most boys do. Nothing gives more 
mental and bodily vigor than sound rest 
when properly applied. Sleep is our 
great replenisher, and if we neglect to 
take it regularly in childhood, all the 
worse for us when we grow up. If we 
sit up late, we decay; and sooner or later 
we contract a disease called insomnia, 
allowing it to be permanently fixed upon 
us, and then we begin to decay even in 
youth. Late hours are shadows from the 


grave.—J. T. Fields. 


1810 SEVENTIETH 1880 
Annual Statement 


—OF THE— 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


—OF— 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


$1 250,000.00. 


ABSTRACT OF STATEMENT, Jan. 1,1880. 


ASSETS. 


Cash on hand, in Bank, and Cash 
Items, : : - - $364,191 36 
Cash in hands of Agents, and in 
course of transmission, - - 
Rents and Accrued Interest,’ - - 
Real Estate Unencumbered, - - 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage (first 


Capital, - 


241,695 57 
31,876 72 
630,175 60 


lien), - - - - - 773,324 40 
Bank Stock (market value) , - 969,811 00 
Railroad Stocks, - - - - 117,800 00 
State, City and Railroad Bonds, - 326,654 25 
United States Bonds, : - - 273,492 00 

$3,456,020 90 


SUMMARY. 


Reserve for Re-insurance, - - $1,110,629 26 


All Outstanding Claims, - - 159,992 46 
Net surplus as regards policy-hold- 
ers over all liabilities, - - 2,185,399 18 


$3,456,020 90 


Geo. L. CHASE, President. 
J. D. Browne, Secretary. 


A. FE’. Flint, 


MANAGER PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 


BELDEN & ORTON, - — Local Agents, 


313 California Street, 8. F. 


Agencies 
throughout the Pacific Coast. 


S. FOSTER & CO. 


IMPORTING AND JOBBING 


GROCERS, 


36 California Street, 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


SPECIALTIES: 
J = Formosa and Breakfast Teas, 
astern, Smoked and Salt Fish , 
Mackerel, Tongues, Sounds, 
New Orleans and Porto 


Rico Molasses. 
And the celebrated 


Condensed Eggs. 
W. E. BARNARD & CO., 


Auctioneers and Commis- 
sion Merchants. 


Sales and purchases of every description ef- 
fected. 

Especial attention given to the sale of real 
Estate, Household Furniture and General Mer- 
chandise. 


1315 Broadway, Oakland. 


Consignments solicited, on which liberal 
advances will be made. 


in all prominent localities 
feb11-2m 


A Pioneer Pastorate and Times. 


A Popular New Book, 


BY THE REV. ALBERT WILLIAMS. 


C. Beach, 107 Montgomery St., opposite the 
Occidental. Orders sent by mail on receipt of 
price, $2.00 


The American Popular Dictionary 
$1.00 Only 


This useful and ele 
mm gant volume is a Com- 
plete Library and En- 
as well as 
m the best Dictionary in 
the world. Superbly 
bound in cloth and 


«Gilt. Jt contains 

word of the English 
language, with its 
meaning, derivation, 
spelling, and pronuncs- 
ation, and a vast 
amount of absolutely 
necessary information 
upon Science, Mythol- 

ogy, Biography, Amer- 

ican History, Laws 
etc., being a erfect 
Libr ot fer- 

ence. ebster’s Dic- 
tionary costs $9, and 
the American Pop- 
ular Diction 
cost only $1. ‘‘Worth 
ten times the money. 
‘"We have never seen its equal, either in price, 
“A perfect Dictionary 


it 


—N. Y.Times. 
finish, or contents.”°—Chris. Advocate. 
andlibrary of reference,’’—Leslie’s Illus. News, N. Y. One 
copy of the American Popular Dictionary (illustrated), the 
greatest and best book ever published, postpaid to any address 
on receipt of $1 }@ Entire satisfaction guaranteed. Two 
copies postpaid for $2. Order at once! This offer is good 
for 60 days only, and sill never be made again. Money a 
be sent at our risk in a plain letter. Name this paper 
address H.C. DEAN, 89 Metropolitan Block, Chicago, Ills. 


EXCELSIOR 


CROQUET 
OWER 
$12 


4 THREE PATTERNS 
OF 
‘Hann Mowers 
10 to 20 Incu Cur. 
HORSE MOWERS 


m 25 To 40 Inch Cut 
qurSwe WHEE Mow,, 


LIGHTEST 
DURABLE 
GUARANTEE. 


or Circular and List. 
We make NO SECOND-QUALITY Mowers. 


ORGAN BEATTY 


KW ORGANS Stops, B set Golden Tongue Re ca, (ict’s. 
Knee wells, Walnut Case, warnt’d years, Stool & Book 
Kew Pianos, Stool, Cover & Book, $143 to $85. Beiore 
you buy be sure to write me. Illustrated Newspaper sent Free. 


address DANL. F, BEATTY, Washincton, New Jersey. 


POROUS PLASTER 


FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 


Females suffering from pain and weakness 
will derive great comfort and strength from the 
use of Benson’s Capcine Porous Paster. 


Where children are affected with whooping 


gs) BENSON'S CAPCINE 


cough,ordinary coughs or colds or weak lungs, it 
is the one and Only treatment they should receive. 


It relieves pain at once, strengthens and cures 
where other plasters will not even relieve. 


Sold by al? Druggists. Price 25 Cents. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
Seabury & Johnson, Pharmaceutica] Chemists, 
New York. 


E. D. SAWYER. 


Sawyer & Ball, 
Law Office, 


jo. 502 Montgomery St., 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


A. E. 


J.S. Phillips & Co. 
BOOKBINDERS, 


Paper Rulers and Blank Book Manufacturers, 


509 Cray Sr., 
Near Sansome, - SAN FRANCISCO. 


Music, magazines, illustrated works, etc., 
bound in any desired style, and at reasonable 
prices. 


BUSINESS 
COLLECE, 
24 Post Street, 
Near Kearny, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 


Opposite Mechanics’ Institute, 


IMPARTS A THOROUGH AND PRACTICAL 
Education in all Commercial and English 
Branches, French, German, Spanish, Drawing, 
and Telegraphy. This school, having greater 
facilities, and enjoying a more extensive patron- 
age than any similar institution on the Pacific 
Coast, continues to base its claim for recognition 
and patronage upon the good sense and enlight- 
ened judgment of the public. 


List of Faculty. 


A. B. Capp, 

T. R. Southern, 

Mrs. W. J. Hamilton, 
F. Seregni, 

Geo. Jebens, 

A. Vandernaillen. 


E. P. Heald, 

H. M. Stearns, 
Della Marvin, 

A. P. Du Bief, 

J. P. C. Allsopp, 
F. C. Woodbury, 


Its Special Advantages 


The attention to gentlemanly manners and 
correct business habits, and the fact that the 
Business Education is not confined to Book- 
keeping, Penmanship and Arithmetic, but im- 
parts such broad culture as the times now de- 
mand for a high position in the Mercantile 
Community. 


The employment of only first-class Teachers 

in every department, and in sufficient numbers 

so as to give personal attention to every pupil 
lis complete system of ‘ 


Actnal Business Practice 


By which pupils are fitted to enter the Counting 
House directly from the School. 

The high standing of its Graduates in the 
Business Community. 

The Pains taken to secure positions for Gradu- 
ates in good business Establishments. 

The admission of pupils of both sexes and of 
any age, so that young boys are rendered more 
manly by the jassociation of the pupils of an 
older age. 

In having the largest and best ventilated and 
arranged School Rooms, and the largest yearly 
attendance of any Business-Training School in 
America. 

The immediate notification to parents in case 
of the absence of any pupil, and the pains taken 
to keep them informed of the progress and de- 
portment of their sons. 

The Fact that each pupil becomes an elegant 
Business Penman before Graduating. 

Its departments of Modern Languages and 
Drawing, in which each pupil can receive in- 
structions free of charge. 

Its complete Department of Telegraphy, in 
which students are fitted to enter at once upon 
their duties as Operators. 

Does not insure Life Scholarships, but gives 
thorough instruction at reasonable rates. 
Invites examination from all interested. 


The ‘‘ College Journal,”’ giving full particulars 
regarding course of instruction, terms, ete., 
may be had at the Office of the College, or by 
addressing E. P. HEALD, 

President Business College, 


San Francisco. 
july26-79 


ALBERT G. NYE, 
1033 Market St. San Francisco 


DEALER IN 


Such as 


PassE PARTOUTs, 
Espony BRACKETs, 
PANEL CHROMOs, 
Ferns & Grasses, 


GLAss SHADEs, 
GoLp BRACKETS, 
PANEL PAINTINGS, 

SEA MossEs, 


Window Cornices, Fancy Easels, Panels, Pal- 
lettes, Fans, Shells, Etc., 


For Decorating. 
ALSO 


Elegant Steel Engravings, 


AND NEW PATTERNS OF PICTTRE 
FRAME MOULDINGS. 


No More Rheumatism 
OR GOUT. 


EUROPEAN SALICYLICA, a sure cure, A 
box of 30 powders sent by mail for $1. R. 
HENDRY, 39 Geary St., San Francisco, Sole 
Agent for the Pacific coast. Send for circular 


“The Pacific” aims to be a Complete 


Family Newspaper. 


W. M. SEARBY. 


Practical Pharmacist, 
869 Market st., near Fifth, 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


Prepares all the M Elegant Pharma- 
Elixirs, Extracts, 
uppositories, etc., among 
many others the 


Elixir of 


(Sacred Bark—Chittim Tree Bark.) 


The new Pacific Coast remedy for Habitua) 
Constipation. It has received the approval of 
all the medical practitioners who have used it. 
and is gaining ground every day. The above 
Elixir is the pleasantest form of administering 
this drug. Price 75 cents a bottile. 


“ELIXIR OF 
Calisaya Bark and Iron 


Combining the blood-enriching qualities of 
Iron with the tonic properties of Peruvian Bark. 
As it is not acid, it has none of the inky taste so 
often observed in iron medicines. and is not in- 
jurious to the teeth. It is a good general Tonic. 
useful where the system is ‘‘run down,’’ and 
especially where there is a deficiency of iron in 
the blood. 


BEEF, IRON AND WINE. 


A MOST EXCELLENT TONIC where a gentle 
stimulant is required, as in extreme debility or 
prostration. 


NEW REMEDIES 


IMPORTED OR MANUFACTURED AT THE SHORTEST 
NOTICE. 


Prescriptions compounded by competent per. 
sons, with reliable materials, and at moderate 
prices. 


MARCUS C. HAWLEY & CO. 
Dealers in 


HARDWARE and 
AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENTS. 


San Francisco and Sacramento. 


’ We are_sole agents for 


Buckeye Mowers and Reapers, Taylor's Sul- 
ky Horse Rakes, Schuttler Wagons, Regu- 
lator Wind Mills, Perpetual Hay Presses, 
Eagle Hay Presses, Buckeye Seed 
Drills and Sowers, Deere & Co.'s 
Gang Plows, and Gilpin Sulky 
Plows, Garr, Scott & Co.’s 
Wood Burner Engines, 


Hodges’ Haines’ Headers, and Cases’ Headers, 
Rices Straw Burner Engines, and Gold Medal 
Separators. 


We have also a full stock of all kinds of small 
implements, and are 
Sole Agents 
FOR 


HOWE’ U. STANDARD SCALES. 


0] Send for Catalogues of Reduced Prices 
for 1880. $m 


JOHN SKINKER. 
15 Pine Street, S. F 


Sole Agent for the Pacific 
Coast for 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 
Mining, 
—AND— 


MUSKET POWDER. 


Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 
POWDER. 


Eagle Fuse Works 


Various brands—never failing—Safety Fuse 
Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 
Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 
Proof and Submarine. lyr 


New Book 


107 Montgomery St. 


Opposite the Occidental. 


BEACH, 


Bookseller and Stationer, 


Has resumed business with an elegant line 
of 


STANDARD WORKS, 
Miscellaneous and Juvenile Books. 


Photograph Albums, 
Russia and Ivory Goods. 
FINE STATIONERY. 


Special Attention given to Engraving Wed- 
ding and Visiting Cards. Arms, Crests and 
Monograms artistically designed and en- 
graved. Stamping in Colors and Illuminating 
in all its branches. 

With the new store is established the 
Agency of D. Appleton & Co., _ York, 
and will carry in stock a full line of their 
publications. 7 

Old Friends, Patrons and 


Blasting, Cannon, 


invited to call. 


Open Evenings! 


J. HENDERSON, Jr. 


DEALER IN 


Kinds 


OFARRELL ST. 


Between Stockton and Powell Streets, San 
Francisco, Cal. 


Orders by Postal Card promptly attended to. 
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The Delusions of Courtship. “Where Am I Going?’ ° 
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The Salvation Army and Earl Cairns. 


The ‘Salvation Army,” a detachment 

of which in New York does not seem to 
he very successful as yet, originated in 
England. It has lately commenced ser- 
vice in parts of London, where higher 
classes live. We cut from the Evangel- 
4 the following reference to a distin- 
euished English Jesuist: 
“ Mrs. Booth is the preacher, and her 
audience is a very different one in charac- 
rer and social position from those she has 
been accustomed to meet in Whitechapel. 
On the platform with her are clergymen 
and ministers of various denominations, 
noble lords and ladies, and one has but to 
lance his eye over the hall to see that it 
< filled with a highly intelligent and cul- 
tivated class. ‘There is a good represen- 
tation of the elite of London society, and 
upon the seats are many of England’s 
prominent men and women. I will men- 
tion but a single instance by name. Lord 
and Lady Cairns have been in regular at- 
tendance. I recognized his lordship as he 
entered, for 1 had often seen him else- 
where. And who is Earl Cairns? He is 
the Lord High Chancellor of England, 
and presides over the House of Lords. 
By his position he has precedence of all 
the peers, and comes next ingrank to the 
royal family; while as a jurist, standing 
at the head of the ‘‘law lords,” the court 
of last resort, he is conceded to be the 
ablest lawyer in the United Kitgdom; and 
it is said, being under fifty years of age, 
le is the youngest man who has ever held 
the oftice of Lord Chancellor. 

The soul of this nobleman, in the eye 
of the Gospel, is of no more value than 
that of the most ragged of the rabble 
whom Mrs. Booth is accustomed to meet 
in Whitechapel. But still it is gartifying 
to see a man of his position and influence 
willing to take a stand in favor of evan- 
velizing the masses. This is no new 
thing for Earl Cairns to do. Last sum- 
mer, during the recess of Parliament, 
when up in Seotland taking his vacation, 
he ‘‘preached’’ occasionally, and some 
High Churchman and High Church 
papers took him to task for ‘‘assuming, as 
a layman, the functions of a clergyman.’ 
| saw him on one occasion, and heard 


him, when I could not restrain an expres- 
sion of thankfulness. It was last sum- 
mer, in Exeter Hall. He presided at a 


temperance meeting there, and introduced 
John B. Gough as the speaker. Mr. 
(rough gave one of his most pronounced 
‘‘teetotal’’ harangues. Karl Cairns then 
followed Mr. Gough, and said he endors- 
ed his principles throughout. 

It is solely in consequece of Earl 
Cairns’ position in English society, his 
high character as a man, his earnest evan- 
velical spirit, his unrivalled standing as a 
jurist, and the great iufluence which these 
enable him to wield in a country where 
‘rank’? and ‘‘position,’ with so many, 
are about all that furnishes the answer to 
the much-discussed question ‘‘Is life 
worth living ?” that I think it worth not- 
ing asa gratifying fact, that the Lord 
High Chancellor of England, with his 
wife, comes regularly, Sabbath after Sab- 
bath, to St. James’s Hall, takes a posi- 
tion in the front seat, and listens to Mrs. 
Booth as she expounds the Gospel. I 
have noticed that after the service he goes 
up on the platform, cordially shakes hands 
with the woman preacher, and enters into 

earnest conversation withher. His whole 

demeanor shows that nothing of this is 

for display, but that his heart is. with her 

in the work in which she is engaged. 


Hymns and Their Authors. 


THOMAS MOORE, 


In 1816, there was published in Eng- 
land a litthe volume of ‘‘sacred songs,”’ 
thirty three in number, which were from 
the pen of Thomas Moore, the gifted Trish 
poet. While it is possible that the writer 
did not himslf experience to the fullest 
extent the Christian’s hope, he mnst have 
been capable of flights into the very up- 
per regions of taith and trust and belief, 
else such exquisitely tender and touching 
hymns as that beginning 
“Come, ye disconsolate, where’er ye lan- 

guish,”’ 

could never have found birth in his soul. 
Thomas Moore, though expressing the as- 
piration of his own sonl in one of these 
better moments, perhaps never knew with 
how deep a charm his verses touch the 
more fully sanctified spirit which patient- 
ly longs for the moment of its upward 
Spring into eternal life. 

One of the most beautiful of his hymns, 
though perhaps not so generally known 
as others, is here transcribed: 

‘‘The bird let loose in Eastern skies, 
When hastening fondly home, 
Ne’er stoops to earth his wing, nor fiies 
Where idle warblers roam; 
But high she shoots through air and light, 
Above all low delay, 


Where nothing earthly bounds her flight, 
Nor shadow dims her way.”’ 


“So grant me, God. from every care 
And stain of passion free, 
Aloft, through virtue’s purer air, 
To hold my course to Thee! 

No sin to cloud, no lure to stay 
My soul as home she springs; 
Thy sunshine on her joyful way, 
Thy freedom in her wings!’’ 

The same hymnist has furnished the 
well-known song of glory, which will al- 
ways be sung with rich and holy sentiment 
and uplifted hearts, though often with 
streaming eyes :— 

‘This world is all a fleeting show 

For man’s illusion given, 
The smiles of joy, the tears of woe, 
Deceitful shine, deceitful flow; 

There’s nothing true but Heaven!’ 


—Musical Herald. 


A pedagogue told one of his scholars, a 
Son of the Emerald Isle, to spell hostility. 
“H—o-1-s-e-, horse,’’ commenced Pat. 
“Not horse—tility,” said the teacher; 
“but hos—tility.’’* ‘*Sure,” replied Pat, 

an’ didn’t ye tell me, the other day, 
hot to say hoss? Be jabers! it’s wan 


thing wid ye one day, and another the 
nixt.’’ 


anything,’ says a young man, speaking 
of something pertaining to himself, and 
referring to a young lady to whom he is 
paying attention. 
change her opinion of him, and interfere 
with the prospect of his obtaining her 
hand. 
day occurrence. 
young men make them ? 
an unsound condition of things—an at- 
tempt to win a heart and hand under 
false pretences. 
same way would constitute a criminal 
offense ! 
conducted, is too often a period of proba- 
tion in which each party guards most as- 
siduously against being found out by the 
other, instead of being, as it should, the 
occasion of that thorough mutual ac- 
quaintance which should always precede 
a marriage. 


He fears it would 


Such observations are of every 
Who has not heard 
Yet they show 


To obtain goods in the 


Unfortunately, courtship, as 


Every young man should deal honestly 


with himself. He should say to himself, 
‘“‘If there is anything I do not wish the 
girl I ask to marry me should know, 
then it must be something wrong; now I 
will correct this wrong, or I will tell her 
of it, for I will not be so unmanly as to 
deceive her into marrying me.’’ By 
dealing honestly with himself in the first 
place, he comes to a correct understand- 
ing of the nature of the fact which he has 
concealed; then if he deals honestly with 
the girl, he tells her of it. 
love each other will marry in spite of the 
disclosure of many faults; but it is better 
that these faults should be understood 
before marriage than first discovered 
afterward. 

concealments 
courtship are not confined to the sterner 
sex. 
quite as great an extent by young ladies. 
Many a false-hearted and treacherous girl 
has a thousand smiles during courtship 


People who 


We are sorry to say that 
and deceptions during 


They are practised, perhaps, to 


to every one that illumines her face after 
marriage. | 

Whichever side may be in the fault, 
the practical results of the delusions of 
courtship are the same; they lead to a 
miserable life. ‘‘If I had known it be- 
forehand, I would never have married 
you,’’ is the declaration which has proved 
the knell to the happiness of many an 
unmated pair. It would have been much 
better, in every such case, that the 
cause of offense, whatever it may be, 
should have been known before; then the 
marriage might never have taken place. 
At all events this ground of reproach 
would have been removed. Be sure that 
your courtship leaves no delusions to be 
dispelled after marriage.—- Baptist Weekly. 


Profitable ‘Politeness. 


The Boston Traveller, in commenting 
on the prevalence of rudeness, tells the 
following incident that happened some 
years ago: There was a very plainly 
dressed elderly lady who was a frequent 
customer at the leading dry goods store 
in Boston. No one inthe store knew 
her even by name. All the clerks but 
one avoided her and gave their attention 
to those who were better dressed and 
more pretentious. The exception was a 
young man who had a conscientious re- 
gard for duty and system. He never 
left another customer to wait on the lady, 
but when at liberty he waited on her with 
as much attention as if she had been a 
princess. This continued a year or two, 
until the young man became of age. 
One morning the lady approached the 
young man, when the following conver- 
sation took place: Lady.—‘‘ Young man, 
do you wish to go into business for your- 
self?’ ‘‘Yes, ma’am,”’ he replied, ‘‘but 
I have neither money, credit nor friends, 
nor will any one trust me.’’ ‘‘Well,”’ 
continued the lady, ‘‘you go and select a 
good situation, ask what the rent is and 
report to me,” handing the young man 
her address. ‘The young man went, 
found a capital location, a good store, but 
the landlord required security, which he 
could not give. Mindful of the lady’s 
request, he torthwith went to her and re- 
ported. ‘‘Well she replied, ‘‘you go 
and tell Mr. that | will be responsi- 
ble.’’ He went, and the landlord or 
agent was surprised, but the bargain was 
closed. The next day the lady called to 
ascertain the result. The young man 
told her, but added, ‘‘What am 1 to do 
for goods? No one will trust me.’’ ‘*You 
may go and see Mr. , and Mr. -—-, 
and Mr. , and tell them to call on 

He did, and his store was soon 


me. 
stocked with the best goods in market. 
There are many in this city who remem- 
ber the circumstance and the man. He 
died many years ago, and left a fortune 
of $300,000. So much for politeness, so 
much for civility, and so much for treat- 
ing one’s elders with the deference due to 
age, in whatever garb they are clothed. 


Retaliation. 


A lady once, when she was a little 
girl, learned a good lesson, which she 
tells for the benefit of whom it may con- 
cern: 

One frosty morning I was looking out 
of the window into my father’s farm-yard, 
where stood many cows, oxen and horses 
waiting to drink. It was a cold morning. 
The cattle all stood very still and meek, 
till one of the cows attempted to turn 
round. In making the attempt she hap- 
pened to hit her next neighbor, whereup- 
on the neighbor kicked and hit another. 
In five minutes the whole herd were 
kicking each other with fury. My mother 
laughed and said: 

‘*See what comes of kicking when you 
are hit. Just sol have seen one cross 
word set a whole family by the ears some 
frosty morning.”’ 

Afterward, if my brothers or myself 
were a little irritable She would say, ‘“Take 
care, my children. Remember how the 
fight in the farm-yard began. 
give back a kick for a hit, and you will 


.save yourself and others a great deal of 


trouble.’’— Youth’s Companion. 


We have seen many a woman under a 


cloud without having our pity excited. 


Never 


4 


was going down, a man was seen trying 
to make his way through the lanes an 
cross-roads that led to his village home. 
His unsteady, staggering way of walking 
showed that he had been drinking; 
and though he had lived in the village 
more than thirty years, he was so drunk 
that it was impossible for him to find his 
way home. duite unable to tell where 
he was, at last he uttered a dreadful oath, 
and said to a person going by, ‘‘I’ve lost 
my way. Where am 1 going?’ The 
man thus addressed was an earnest 
Christian. He knew the poor drunkard 
very well, and pitied him greatly. 
When he heard the inquiry, ‘‘ Where am 
I going?’ ina sad, solemn way he an- 
swered, ruin!’ The poor, stagger- 
ing man stared at him wildly for a mo- 
ment, and then murmured, with a groan, 
‘“That’s so.” ‘*Come with me,” said 
the other kindly, ‘‘and I will take you 
home.” The nextday came. The ef- 
fects of the drink had passed away, but 
those little words, tenderly and lovingly 
spoken to him, did not pass away. ‘‘To 
ruin! to ruin!’ he kept whispering to 
himself. ‘‘It’s true, I’m going to ruin! 
O God, help me, and save me!” Thus 
he was stopped on his way to ruin. By 
earnest prayer to God he sought the 
grace which made him a true Christian. 
His feet were established on the Rock. 
It was a Rock broad enough to reach the 
poor, miserable drunkard, and it lifted 
him up from his wretchedness, and made 
a useful, happy man of him.—Children’s 
Paper. 


The Floating Houses of Siam. 


A traveler in Siam describes the float- 
ing house: ‘‘We hugged the shore close- 
ly, and passed within afew yards of 
scores of floating houses whose owners 
looked at us with the calm nonchalance 
of the Orient. Perhaps you may not un- 
derstand a floating house; it is built on a 
raft of bamboo poles, and securely moor- 
ed to posts in the mud or on the bank. 
It is a perfect house, rooms, roof, and all, 
and its floor is about twelve inches above 
water. ‘There are thousands of these 
houses in Bangkok, and they are not to 
be despised, as they have a never failing 
supply of water, are excellently drained, 
and very easy of access. One of their 
drawbacks is the facility with which the 
numerous water snakes of the Meinam 
gain an entrance. The floating houses 
had their origin at a time when the land 
bordering the river was very unhealthy, 
and the king gave the order to build up- 
on the river itself, and not along its 


banks. 


Bright Things. 
Could not the doctor’s fee be justly 
called ill-gotten gains ? 


They woyld name the baby elephant 
P. T. Barnum, but they want to make a 
good, truthful elephant out of him. 


Fish-worms are beginning to chin the 
surface of the earth and look around for 
boys with spades and an old oyster-can. 


The game of Smith was saved, as 
Prentice Mulford says, by Pocahontas 
trumping her father’s club with a soft 
heart. 

Mr. Smalltalk: ‘‘Is that a Virginia 
creeper behind you, Miss Violet?” Miss 
Violet (wildly): ‘‘Oh, where, where? 
O, do take it off!” 


A young lady sent a poem entitled, ‘I 
cannot make him smile” to a British 
newspaper. The editor ventures to ex- 
press the opinion that she would have 
succeeded had she shown him the poem. 


An insurance agent, seeing a would-be 
insurer had, in filling up the proposal 
form, answered the questions ‘‘Age of 
father, if. living?’ ‘‘Age of mother, if 
living ?-by making the one 112 years 
and the other 102 years old, congratu- 
lated him of coming of a long lived-family. 
“Oh,” said the applicant, ‘‘my parents 
died a good many years ago; but if living 
would be aged as there put down.”’ 

It must have been tremendously em- 
barrassing to that nice young man in 
Bowling Green, Ky., who escorted the 
preacher’s daughter to a meeting and ar- 
rived late, to hear the reverend gentleman 
read from the bible as the couple marched 
up the aisle, ‘‘My daughter is grievously 
tormented with a devil,’’ which verse oc- 
curred in a New Testament miracle, of 
which the preacher was reading. The 
whole congregation snickered, and it 
would be hard to tell which felt the 
worse, the preacher, his daughter or her 
escort. 

Judge Martin decided at Bridgeport 
the other day, that certain evidence was 
inadmissible. The attorney took strong 
exceptions to the ruling, and insisted that 
it was admissible. ‘‘I know, your honor,” 
said he, warmly, ‘‘that it is proper evi- 
dence. Here I have been practicing at 
the bar for forty years, and now I want 
to know if lama fool?’ ‘‘That,” puiet- 
ly replied the court, ‘‘is a question of 
fact, and not of law, and so I won’t pass 
upon it, but will let the jury decide.” 

THERE are certain victories which are 
worse than defeat. The Christian wins 
by openness, frankness, guilelessness, 
purity, fidelity. The worldling achieves 
success through concealment, craft, 
guile and plotting. Too often these un- 
holy elements are introduced and applied 
in connection with the cause and work of 
God. But these things in the church 
are elements not of strength but of weak- 
ness, not of prosperity but of decay. 
They lead not to success but to ruin. 
The more human guile and policy, the 
less divine blessing and prosperity. He 
makes a poor exchange who wins a covet- 
ed object at the expense of Christian re 
utation and moral power. Shrewdness 
and craft and tnckery may serve the pur- 
pose of the pettifogger and the schemer; 
and a reputation of this kind may put 
him in the path of wealth and advance- 
ment; but in the honest dignity of Chris- 
tian manhood lies the strength of the child 


of God.—Christian. 


CornER Broapway AND NINTH STREETs, 
OAKLAND. 
Capital, (Paid in Gold) $450,000. 
Reserve Fund, (P¢c.,’79) $31,000. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS : 


A. C. Henry, J. West Martin, 
John C. Hayes, W. W. Crane, Jr., 
S. Huff, R. 8. Farrelly, 


R. W. Kirkham, 

Chas. W. Howard, 
D. Henshaw Ward, 
E. A. Haines, Hiram Tubbs, 
J. Mora Moss, H. A Palmer. 


J. WEST MARTIN - - - President 


Vice-President 
H.A.PALMER, - and Treasurer 


Samuel Woods, 
William Meek, 
Chauncey Taylor, 


ASSETS, DECEMBER 31st, 1878. 


Notes, secured by mortgages worth 


double the amount loaned - $1,462,735 68 


Notes, Personal securities - - 10,685 00 
Real estate - - 63,828 39 
Cash on hand - - - - 67,517 31 
Due from Banks - - - - 67,314 00 
Miscellaneous - - - - 1,704 34 


$1,772,991 38 
Due Depositors, Dec. 31st, 1878, - $1,267,530 40 


INTEREST will be allowed on ail deposits re- 
maining three calendar months, beginning from 
the first of the month succeeding the date of 
deposit. 

Remittances from the country may be made 
by Express or Check upon Banks in San Fran- 
cisco, and book will be returned. 

LOANS made only upon Mortgage of Real 
Estate and Bonds. 


B. M. ATCHINSON & CO. 


Nos. 16 and 17 Center Market, 


Between Kearny and Dupont, Sutter and Post 
streets, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Dealers in all kinds of 


DAIRY PRODUCE. 


Butter and Eggs a 
Specialty. 


GOODS RECEIVED ON CONSIGNMENT. 


0>> Country orders for Merchandise filled and 
shipped with promptness, 


W. F. GRISWOLD, 
Dentist. 


Has removed to 


CORNER OF O’FARRELL, DUPONT 
AND MARKET STS., 


San Franeisco, Cal. 
Entrance, No. 6 O’Farrell St. 


A. M. SIMPSON & BRO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


No. 44 Market St. 
(Junction California. ) 


Yard—Howard and Beale Street 
Wharves. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
SAMUEL PERKINS, Agent. 


CALIFORNIA BIBLE SOCIETY. 


At No. 757, Bibl» House, Market Street, are 
to be found BIBLES AND TESTAMENTS AND 
PORTIONS at cost prices, ranging from FIVE 
CENTS to THIRTY DOLLARS a copy, in both 
plain and superb binding. Also, TEACHERS’ 
BIBLES in flexible covers. 

Information regarding general Bible work, 
and of supplying Mission Sabbath Schools, and 
the destitution of families and individuals, may 
be had by ministers and others on addressing 


Rev. Jonun THOMPSON, 


District Sup’t for American Bible Society, and 
Sup’t Cal. Bible Society, 1352 Franklin St., 
Oakland, Cal. 


KOHLER & CHASE 
Penson 
137 POST SF. 


Mason 


ORGANONLY $100. 
Send for our 


EASY PAYMENT PLAN. 


KOHLER & CHASE - Wholesale Agents, 


137 & 139 Post St., San Francisco. 


KOHLER & CHASE 
1397 POST 


JOHN TAYLOR. H. R. TAYLOR 


JOHN TAYLOR & CO. 


Importers and dealers in 


Draggists’ Glassware and Sundries, 


ASSAYERS’ MATERIALS, 


118 and 120 Market street, and 
15 and 17 California street, 


SAN FRANCISCO, - CALIFORNIA 


Fairbanks’ Scales. 


THE ONLY RELIABLE STANDARD, 
AND 


Mill's Alarm Money Drawers. 


FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON 


417 MARKET ST., 8. F. 
For sale by all hardware dealers. — 


6jan8m 


Lock Stitch 


Family Sewing Machine. 


Entirely Different from 
all Others. 


Lightest Running Shuttle Machine 


IN THE WORLD. 


MARK SHELDON 


General Agent for the Pacific Coast, 


130 Post St., 


SAN FRANCISCO, - - CALIFORNIA 


Weed & Kingwell 


CALIFORNIA BRASS WORKS 
No. 125 First Street, 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Opposite Minna Sr., 


Meeufacturers of all kinds of 
Brass, Zinc and Babbitt 
etal Castings 


Church and Steamboat Bells 


Also a full assortment of Steam and Water 
Cocks and Valves, Hydraulic Pipes, Nozzles and 
Hose Couplings, etc., etc. Brass Ship Work, 
Spikes, Sheathing Nails, Rudder Braces, ete. 

0S Agents for Seibert’s Eureka Lubricators. 


Church, School and Fire 
Alarm 


“BLYMYE 


These Bells are fine toned, and can be heard 
as far as Copper or Tin bells, are more durable, 
and are sold for less than one-half the money. 


A full line always on hand. 


Thousands are in use throughout the country. 
Catalogues with testimonials sent on applica- 


tion. 
Linforth, Rice & Co., 
S. W. corner Market and Fremont sts., 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


MCSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Manufacture those celebrated bells for Churches 

and Academies, etc. Price List and circulars 

sent free. HENRY McSHANE & CO., 
Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bella of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 

Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 

WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O, 


= 
= 


Geo. A. LocKHART. Wm. H. Porter. 


LOCKHART & PORTER, 


Undertakers, 
16 OFARRELL ST., 


NEAR MARKET, - - SAN FRANCISCO. 


Especial attention paid to embalming bodies 
and preparing them for shipment. 


N. GRAY. Cc. 3. WRIGHT. 


J. A. CAMPBELL, 


N. GRAY & CO. 
Undertakers. 
641 Sacramento Sreet, 


Corner of Webb, - 


Connected by Telephone with all the 
American District Telegraph Company’s 
offices. . 

Embalming and Preparing 

Bodies for “hipment 
a £peciaity. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


Woodward & Taggart, 
Real Estate Agents, 


AND AUCTIONEERS. 


J. 0. Eldridge, Auctioneer. 


460 AND 462 EIGHTH ST., OAKLAND. 


San Francisco Office and Salesroom at H. M. 
Newhall & Co.’s, cor. Sansome and 
Halleck Sts. 


Special attention given to care and appraise- 
ment of real estate. Subdividing of ranches 
into farms, and sale of same at public or private 
sale, in any part of the state. Correspondence 
solictied. 


W.W.CHASE & CO. 


Commission, Wholesale and Retail 
Dealers in 


x” 


AND 


GRAIN 


AT OLD STAND, 
1912 MARKET STREET. 


San Francisco. 


Importers and Jobbers of 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 
HANDLES, TWINES, CORDAGE, STA- 
TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 
BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 
WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETC. 


Sole Agents For 


HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 
SOAP, ‘“‘NO BRAND” PARLOR MATCH- 
ES, COTTON WEBBING FOR FISH 
NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL CLOTH, 
DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


115 & 117 Front St., 


San Francisco, Cal. 


San Francisco 


CORDAGE FACTORY. 


EsTABLISHED 1856. 


Constantly on hand a large steck of 


Manilla Rope, (#!! sizes) 
Tarred Manilla Rope, 


Hay Rope. 
Whale Line. Etc. 
& Co., 
Nos. 611 and 613 Front Street. 


te Factory at THE PoTRERO. 


Taber, Harker & Co. 


IMPORTERS AND 


Wholesale 


108 AND 110 CALIFORNIA STREET. 
Below Front, 


San Francisco. 


P ljan-79 


HALES 


\ A 


—\\ 


This standard article is compounded with the 
greatest care. 

Its effects are as wonderful and satisfactory as 
ever. 

It restores gray or faded hair to its youthful 
color. 

It removes all eruptions, itching and dandruff; 
and the scalp, by its use, becomes white and 
clean. 

By its tonic properties it restores the capillary 
glands to their normal vigor, preventing bald- 
ness, and making the hair: grow thick and 
strong. 

As a dressing, nothing has been found so 
effectual or desirable. 

Dr. A. A, Hayes, State Assayer of Massachu- 
setts, says of it: ‘‘I consider it the best prepara- 
tion for its intended purposes.” 


BUCKING HAM’S DYE, 
For the Whiskers. 


This elegant preparation may be relied on to 
change the color of the beard from gray or an 
other undesirable shade to brown or black, a 
discretion. It is easily applied, being im one 
preparation, and quickly and effectually ]ro- 
duces a permanent color which will neitheriub 
nor wash off. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
R. P. Hall & Co., Nashua, N. H. 
Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 


THE BEST 


OF ALL 


LINIMENTS} 


FOR MAN AND BEAST. 


For more than a third ofa century the 
a Mexican Mustang Liniment has 
= known to millions all over the world ag 


the only safe reliance for the relief of 
accidents and pain. It is a medicine 
above price and praise—the best of its 
kind. For every form of external pain 


MEXICAN 


Mustang Liniment is without an equal. 

It penetrates fiesh and muscle to 
the very bone—making the centinu- 
ance of pain and inflamation impossible 
Its effects upon Human Flesh and the 
Brute Creation are equally wonderful, 
The Mexican 


MUSTAN 


Liniment is needed by somebody in 
Fevery house. Every day brings news of 
the agony of an awful scald or burn 
subdued, of rheumatic martyrs re- 
stored, or & valuable horse or ox 
saved by the healing power of this 


LINIMENT 


which speedily cures such ailments of 
the HUMAN FLESH as 
Rheumatism, Swellings, Stiff 
Joints, Contracted Muscles, Burne 
and Scalds, Cuts, Bruises and 


Sprains, Poisonous Bites and 
Stings, Stiffmess, Lameness, Old 
Sores, Ulcers, Frostbites, Chilblains, 


Sore Nipples, Caked Breast, and 
indeed every form of external dis- 
ease. It heals without scars. 
prains, ny t nts, 
Founder, Harness Sores, Hoof Dis- 
eases, Foot Rot, Screw Worm, Scab, 
Hollow Horn, Scratches, Wind- 
alla, Spavin, Thrush, Ringbone, 
ld Sores, Poll Evil, Film upon 
the Sight and every other ailment 
to which the occupants of the 
Stable and Stock Yard are Mable. » 
The Mexican M Liniment 
always cures and never disappoints; 
anc it is, positively, | 


THE BEST | 


OF ALL 


FOR MAN 02 BEAST. “ 
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PREPARED BY Rev. F. B. PeEerxrms. 


I. The place of children in the king- 
dom of heaven.—‘‘Suffer the little chil- 
dren to come unto me,’’ he said, ‘‘and 


Healdsburg has been selected as the 


value to $19,000. 


The number of volumes issued in 


THE Paociric: San FRANCISCO, CAL, Wepwespar, Apri. 28, 1880. 

Gh ¢ Da citi ¢ Sabbath-School Lesson. Cal. W. C. T. U. teurs, ete., were made amounting in B OWEN BROS 
(6 


SAN FRANCISCO, GAL. 


Hews Summary. 


Pacific Coast. 
CITY. 


There are now on the way and loading 
for this port 113,000 tons of tonnage. 


The South Pacific Coast Railroad will 
run regular trains through to Santa Cruz 
300n. 

The Southern Pacific is nearly finished 
to a point thirty miles the other side of 
Tucson. Colonel Gray is completing the 
survey from San Antonio to El Paso. 


Sir Arthur Kennedy, Governor of 
Queensland, Australia, was among the 
passengers of the Pacific Mail steamship 
**City of New York,’’ which arrived here 
last week from Australia. 


Governor Perkins, having been peti- 
tioned by two-thirds of the Executive 
Council of Two Hundred of San Francisco, 
on April 26th, signed the charter govern- 
ing this city. 

The Chief Engineer of the Harbor 
Commissioners has been ordered to pre- 
_ pare plans and specifications for the 

building of a slip on the south side of the 
Market Street Ferry to accommodate the 
freight traffic of the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road. 

United States Customs Collector 
Thomas B. Shannon has received instruc- 
tions to prepare the revenue cutter 7hom- 
as Corwin to proceed to the Arctic Ocean 
in search of the missing whalers Mount 
Wallaston aud Vigilant, in accordance 
with the bill adopted by Congress a few 
weeks ago. 


George W. Henning, a member of the 
_Kansas Freedmen’s Relief Association, 
has written a letter to Postmaster Coey, 
asking what assistance California can give 
the colored population of the South. The 
etter says that Kansas has 25,000 of 
these persons already, and cannot take 
any more. It is expected that 50,000 
will leave the South during the summer. 


About 1,000 guests are now quartered 
at the Palace Hotel. The Boston excur- 
sion party, which consists of about 100 
persons, are all staying there. The ar- 
rival of a number of passengers on the 
delayed overland trains has swelled the 
lists of the arrivals at the hotels consider- 
ably. Some of the delegates from the 
interior of the State to the Republican 
State Convention have arrived in town, 
en route for Sacramento. 


Charles Crocker, President of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad, recently pur- 
chased the Cosmopolitan Hotel property, 
at the corner of Bush and Sansome streets, 
and the impression prevails that the rail- 
road company intends to move their main 
offices into the building. That is not the 
present design. Mr. Crocker purchased 
the property and a 50-vara lot adjacent 
as an investment, believing that it was a 
good time to buy real estate in San Fran- 
cisco. He has adopted plans for convert- 
ing the main floor into spacious and con- 
venient storerooms. 


STATE. 


Out of 213 newspapers now published 
in this State only 74 are over ten years 
old. 

The Stockton Paper Mill Company 
shipped about seven and a half tons of 
printing paper Wednesday—five tons in 
rolls and two tons and a half in bundles. 
The lot was consigned to San Francisco 
newspapers. 

It is possible now that in the future the 
town of Susanville will present a more 
quiet appearance on Sunday, as the mer- 
chants have nearly all agreed to keep 
their stores closed on that day. It should 
indeed be done, and if any merchant re- 
tuses to do so, we certainly hope he will 
not receive much patronage. If all kept 
closed, just as many goods would be sold 
on the remaining six days, and merchants 
and clerks would all feel the better for it. 
Let the shops and the saloons also keep 
closed and the town would present a good 
appearance.— Lassen Advocate. 


Eastern. 
There are 870 orphans in Girard Col- 
lege, Philadelphia. 
Mr. Moody takes rest after his labors 
in St. Louis in a trip to Texas. 


The Congregational church of Lee, 
Mass., rounds out a useful life of a hun- 


dred years, May 25th. 


A good quarter’s work is shown by the 
returns that the reduction of the national 
debt in that period was $31,405,680.65. 


Hon. Thos. H. Suckley has given the 
New York Methodist Conference a $5,000 
farm of 126 acres at Rhinebeck on which 
to build homes for its worn-out preachers. 


Gov. Colquitt of Georgia was so pleased 
with the Brooklyn celebration of the Sun- 
day-school Anniversary day, that he s 
hoping to make it one of the institutions 
of that state. | 

A new locomotive is to be put on the 
Bound Brook line which is expected will 
run a mile a minute, and keep up the rate 
the whole distance between Philadelphia 
and Jersey City. 

The railroad bridge laid on the ice 
across the St. Lawrence river at Montre- 
al, was taken up April 1. It had been 
used continuously through the winter 
without any accident. 


Mount Vernon Place Church, Balti- 
more, pronounced by many the hand- 
-gomest Methodist church building in the 
world, made an Easter offering of $60,- 
000 to release it from its mortgage and 
floating debt. 

LovisvitLe (Ky), April 25.—To-day, 
for the first time in years, the. Sunday 
law, prohibiting labor of any kind, was 
enforced. _ Between twelve and two 
o'clock this morning, the police visited 
all the places open, including newspaper 
offices, and took the name of every per- 
son doing work, for presentment to the 
Grand Jury. The list includes all class- 
es—editors, compositors, pressmen, news- 


boys, saloon-keepers and 


Lesson for Sunday, May 9th, 1880— 
Matt. xix: 13-26. 


Jesus and the Young. 


Then.-—Immediately after his conver- 
sation about marriage. Little children.— 
Luke (xviii: 15) calls them ‘‘infants”; the 

‘term covers all ages from infancy to man- 

hood. Put hishands on them and pray. 
—A common custom, especially in orien- 
tal countries, growing out of parental love 
and esteem of the value of a good man’s 
blessing and prayers. Reduked them— 
t. €., the parents. Of such is the king- 
dom of heaven.—({1) Heaven has hith- 
erto been largely composed of children. 
(2) All others entering it have become ‘‘as 
little children” in spirit, as the condition 
precedent. (Mark x: xv.) 

Behold.—A word used to emphasize 
what followed. One came.—A young 
man (V. 20) of high social position, 
(Luke xviii: 18) ‘‘running, and kneeled 
to him and asked.’’ (Mark x: xvii.) 
Good Master.—The ordinary address to 
one held in high reverence. Good thing. 
—Act of special virtue. Eternal life.— 
Eternity being used not so much with ref- 
erence to time as to the blessedness of 
that life. Why callest:\—Good.—In the 
mouth of the ruler it had been merely a 
polite phrase. Jesus seeks to compel at- 
tention to the deeper significance of the 
term. None good but God.—(1) Abso- 
lutely. (2) Perfectly. If Jesus were 
but a man, as the young ruler regarded 
him, the term was misapplied. But.— 
Waives that point, asif he had said ‘‘but 
let that pass.’’ Keep the command- 
ments.—The short, plain path. The law, 
perfectly obeyed, does issue in eternal 
life. Which.—Apparently the expression 
of a confused mind. He understands 
Jesus to refer him back to the decalogue, 
and yet he hardly sees how this can be, 
since he imagines himself to be blameless 
as regards these. Jesus said.—‘‘Behold- 
ing, loved him,’’ and said (Mark x: 21) 
not denying his sincerity, bat simply di- 
recting him to certain precepts, and 
noticeably to the very ones wherein he 
would probably claim his obedience was 
most perfect; however it might be as re- 
garded his obligations toward God, toward 
man he was, so he thought, irreproach- 
able. Jesus meets him at this point. 
Go sell * give * follow me.—As my life 
is consecrated to this work of doing for 
others, let yours also be. Surrender your 
temporal advantages and join me. It 
may make "tg poorer on earth, but it 
will secure for you treasures in heaven. 
Sorrowful.—-Possessions.—This reply ex- 
posed his principal weakness as well as 
his nobler qualities. His aspiration after 
moral goodness was sincere; but his 
wealth was his idol. Verily.—Another 
word intended to call attention to what 
followed. Very frequent in John’s gos- 
pel; not so common with the other evan- 
gelists. Hardly.—With great difficulty; 
explained in Mark x: 24 as referring to 
them that trust in riches, 7. e., make an 
idol of them. Enter into the kingdom of 
heaven.—The number of those who form 
the nation of the saved. Camel.—Eye 
of a needle.—A manifest impossibility, 
intended to convey the idea of extreme 
difficulty. Haxceedingly amazed.—Be- 
cause it seemed to hold out promise of 
good only to tantalize with the impossi- 
bility of realization. Jmpossible.—Pos- 
sible.—God can soften and move hearts 
which would not yield themselves, and 
which no human power could control. 


THE LESSON STORY. 


The scenes on the Mount of Transfigu- 
ration occurred during the latter part of 
A. D. 29. Descending again to the 
plain he had healed the lunatic boy, a 
work which his disciples had vainly at- 
teinpted; thence back to the familiar 
scenes around Capernaum, whence he had 
sent out the seventy disciples upon their 
tour of preaching; on through Samaria, 
cleansing the leper by the way, to Jeru- 
salem, where he obecraa the feast of 
tabernacles, and of the dedication. 
Driven thence by the storm of hatred 
which his enemies raised against him, 
Judea and Galilee alike inhospitable, he 
seeks again the regions beyond the Jor- 
dan. It is now probably the month of 
March, A. D. 30, and within a few weeks 
of the scenes of his crucifixion. Know- 
ing this, he is journeying slowly on his 
way to Jerusalem to be offered up. 

On one of these days the Pharisees, 
ever on the alert to entrap him and if 
possible to compass his ruin, assailed him 
with a cunningly prepared question con- 
cerning marriage and divorce. Quick to 
perceive their motive, he had extricated 
himself from the dilemma, silenced the 
cavils of his opponents, and was proceed- 
ing still further in explanation of the 
theme, when an interruption occurs. 
Some mothers, presumably learning of 
his presence, revering him as a man of 
God despite the hostility of their leaders, 
knowing perhaps that in the purpose of 
his enemies his days were numbered, 
brought their little children that the holy 
man might take them in his arms, and 
that over them might be spoken his bless- 
ing and prayers. Noother great teacher 
had indeed shown a love for childhood 
simply as childhood. But Jesus was no 
ordinary rabbi, and so they felt encour- 
aged to approach him. Their first expe- 
rience however was not reassuring. He 
was surrounded by eager listeners, little 
inclined to brook any interruption to the 
Master’s high discourse. In no very 
gentle terms, therefore—for neither wo- 
manhood nor childhood was regarded 
then as now—the disciples bid the moth- 
ers take away their babies, and choose 
some more fitting time, if they must in- 
trude upon the great Master with their 
petty concerns. Jesus sees the action; 

e hears the words, and he turns, with a 
look of indignation on his face, not, how- 
ever, toward the women but toward those 
who would discourage their approach. 
And his words bring us to the first point 


te be noticed in our lesson. 


forbid them not, for of such is the king- 
dom of heaven.’’ What are these mat- 
ters for which you would shut them out ? 
To them even peculiarly belongs the king- 
dom of heaven. ‘Their angels always 
behold the face of my Father which is in 
heaven. And whoever else would enter 
it, must do so by the exercise of just such 
an humble, trustful, loving spirit as be- 
longs to childhood. What occupation 
then more fitting for the head of that 
—e than care for their needs? 
And he took them in his arms, 
‘‘ laid his hands upon them, blessed 
them, and departed thence.’’ But 
we shall not appreciate the full grandeur 
and pathos of the scene, unless we imag- 
ine the terrific burden of grief and of 
woe with which the swift coming event 


pressed down the Savior’s heart, and then’ 


see him, in perfect self-forgetfulness, enter 
into those mother’s interests, and fondle 
those little children. Not far had he 
gone before another incident occurred to 
deepen the impression just made, and 
teach the disciples that 


II. A childlike spirit alone can admit 
any one to the kingdom of heaven.—A 
young man, rich, of high social rank, ed- 
ucated, of irreproachable moral character 
and with sincere aspirations after a spirit- 
ual perfectness, yet painfully conscious of 
non-attainment, came toward him in 
breathless haste. Apparently realizing 
that here was one who could answer the 
questions which he had vainly put to the 
Scribes, fearing lest the opportunity would 
be lost if not at once improved, he runs 
to meet the Master, prostrates himself, 
and says: ‘‘ Honored sir,’’ (for such would 
seem to be the force of his words,) ‘‘b 
what course may I attain eternal life ?” 
Looking upon him with tender interest, 
our Lord first corrects his manner of ad- 
dress—inappropriate for one holding no 
higher views of his nature than the young 
man did—then starting from his question- 
ers own ground, directs him to that sum- 
mary of law which was in the hands and 
the memory of every child among them. 
Guessing at his reference, and yet con- 
fused thereby, the young man asks him 
more particularly for his meaning; and is 
answered by the mention of several pre- 
cepts and those the very ones in which he 
imagined himself strongest. ‘‘But,’’ he 
replies, ‘‘I have done all these, and yet 
the unrest of my soul is not eased. 
What lack I yet?’ Such earnestness, 
such sincerity, such ingenuousness, and 
at the same time such ignorance, at a 
vital point moved our Savior’s heart 
deeply. And so to lead his youthful 
friend along, he selects one point for closer 
application; bids him part with his wealth 
for relief of the poor, content himself with 
those spiritual wishes on which his mind 
was set, and join himself to the company 
of him, the despized Nazarene. Too 
hard, too cruel, seemed the course pro- 
posed. It grieved the young man sorely 
to give up the hope of help from this 
quarter; but accept such unreasonable 
conditions he could not, and so, sadly, 
slowly, he turned away, followed by the 
Savior’s look of love, and sorrowful 
words: ‘‘How hardly shall a rich man 
enter into the kingdom of heaven.” Then, 
observing his disciples’ look of amazement, 
he explains that he does not refer to the 
possession of wealth, but rather to that 
pride, and consciousness, and self-assur- 
ance which is apt to attend upon riches, 
and to prevent the owth of that loving, 
humble, childlike Tspealtion. Only by 
the greatest difficulty, he warns them, can 
a rich man so conquer these temptations 
as to enter into the kingdom of God. 
That word starts the disciples’ thought. 
If the condition is so stringent and imper- 
ative on this side, it must be no less so 
in other directions, and who then can be 
saved? True, is the hopeful rejoinder, it 
would seem impossible on ordinary princi- 
ples of reasoning, but not when you re- 
member God’s power to move, to soften, 


and to control hearts. ‘‘With God all 
things are possible.”’ 
SUGGESTIONS. 


1. How full of encouragement is this: 
(1) To every humble heart in approaching 
Jesus. This displeasure which he mani- 
fests with those who would discourage 
these little ones, is simply an illustration 
of the universal fact. (2) To mothers in 
the dedication of their children to the 
Master. Just so may they be assured of 
his abiding readiness to receive the chil- 
dren. Jesus has no engagements which 
would prevent his heartiest and tenderest 
welcome. (3) To parents, when His mes- 
senger comes to their homes saying, ‘‘suf- 
fer little children to come unto me’’; his 
love then shown is the comfort and pledge 
for all bereaved hearts. 


2. All the young ruler’s acknowledged 
virtues had not brought peace. The 
heart needs more than conscientiousness 
to give it rest. 

3. Jesus adapts his tests to individual 
peculiarities. That which an awakened 
soul thinks it impossible to surrender, is 
the very one which must be given up. 
‘*The one thing lacking’’ may appear very 
insignificant; but it is probably the strong- 
hold of rebellion, and it is the rebellious 
will which is the real obstacle to salva- 
tion. Until that is subdued, peace, joy, 
whatever eternal life includes, are in the 
nature of things impossible. 

4. Christ’s warning ought to encourage 
contentment on the part of the poor, char- 
ity for the rich, and a spirit of common 
brotherhood and continual happiness. 

5. It is not wealth in the pocket but 
in the heart which shuts out from the 
kingdom of heaven. A very poor man 
may thus be rejected and a very rich man 
welcomed. ‘‘Shillings may be idols as 
well as dollars.’’ 

6. Hope for all in God’s almighty love. 


Thirty tons of Eastern mail matter, de- 


layed by the snow blockade, was received 


at the Francisco Postoffice last Sat- 
urday, and ten tons on the following reg- 
ular train, making forty tons received in 
one day. 


locality for the erection of extensive works, 
costing $150,000, for the manufacture of 
brandy. ‘‘Henceforth there will be seen 
no more fine fruit going to decay under 
the trees of Russian River Valley. The 
people will repay the company for their 
enterprise by giving them the refusal of 
their grapes at market rates.” We also 
read that thousands of acres are being 
planted with grape vines for the produc- 
tion of wine. hess of all this, some 
ask us why we persistently keep at work 
for temperance, and assure us that we 
ought to be discouraged. Looking at 
this matter from a Christian standpoint, 
we have every reason to feel hopefnl. 
We believe the world is growing better 
instead of worse, and we believe that 
God fulfills all his promises, and any 
great evil like intemperance, that leads 
souls away from Christ, must, and will 
be overcome. God expects us to act as 
his agents, and do all we can in faith, 
leaving all the results to him. He has 
signally blessed the temperance cause the 
last few years, especially where it has 
been carried forward as a Christian work. 
Those who know anything about English 

litics, know that one cause of the 
downfall of the Liberals six years ago 
was their attempt to regulate the liquor 
traffic ina mild way. But the Liberals 
have triumphed, and the temperance 
question entered largely into the late 
elections that resulted in their victory. 
And we may hope that under the leader- 
ship of active Christians, England will 
take some stringent measures to hold in 
check an evil that costs them annually a 
sum greater than the entire revenues of 
the Government. England has set us 
the example in regard to educating her 
youths in temperance principles. Leeds, 
London, Birmingham, Brighton, Edin- 
burgh and many other cities have adopted 
Dr. Richardson’s Temperance Lesson 
Books. New York City uses it as a 
reference book and reader. We are ex- 
ceedingly anxious to have it introduced 
into the schools of California. If every 
small community is to have its winery 
and distillery, where our children may 
learn to make and drink poison, every 
community should also teach its youth 
the danger attending all alcoholic drinks, 
With parents it should be a matter of 
self-protection. We are guilty of crimi- 
nal negligence in allowing our children to 
go out into the world ignorant of physical 
laws, and we need not expect great spir- 
itual results where the body is defiled by 
excesses of any description. We desire 
to have a committee in each county wait 
upon those officials who select the school 
text-books, and request them to introduce 
Dr. Richardson’s book. Any questions 
relating to the work will be promptly an- 
swered by the Secretary. We implore 
you, sisters, in the name of the Master, to 
enter into this work for the salvation of 
mankind. Your children are in danger, 
as well as your neighbors’, and our great 
need is of more intelligent and thorough 
comprehension of the principles of tem- 
perance and Christianity. 

M. E. Conapon, 
Sec. Cal. W. C. T. U. 


American Bible Society. 


The stated meeting of the Board of 
Managers of the American Bible Society 
was held at the Bible House, Astor 
Place, on Thursday, April Ist, 1880. 

The Hon. John Jay was unanimously 
elected to fill a vacancy in the Board. 

The financial statement showed the to- 
tal receipts for March to have been $72,- 
989.94. Of this amount, $16,206.58 
were donations from auxiliary societies, 
individuals and churches; $1,009.81 from 
rents; $13,221.19 from legacies; and 
$42 552.36 from sale of books. 

The payments for the month were 
$50,243.11. 

The total receipts for the year ending 
March 31st were $608,342.28. 

Letters with full reports of the year’s 
work were presented from the Society’s 
agents in China, Japan, Mexico, Brazil, 
Rio Plata and Turkey, and from various 
correspondents in foreign countries. 

Letters were also presented from the 
Waldensian Committee, returning thanks 
for the promise of help in prosecutiug 
Bible colportage; from the Evangelical 
Society of Geneva, with thanks for a re- 
mittance of funds forwarded in February; 
from Rev. J. L. Kilbourn of Guadala- 
jara, enclosing an account of the Western 
Mexico Mission; from the Rev. Jacob 
Chamberlain D.D, of the Teloogoo Mis- 
sion of the Reformed Church, giving an 
account of the work on the Teloogoo ver- 
sion in 1879, and sending a photograph 
of the revision committee; from Rev. H. 
Bingham of Honolulu, reporting a con- 
stant demand for the Gilbert Islands New 
Testament, and announcing that the Gos- 
pel of Mark has been translated into the 
Mortlock Islands language; from Rev. 
Dr. N. G. Clark of the American Board, 
announcing that the translation of the 
Zulu Scriptures is nearly finished; from 
Rev. W. 8. Robertson of Indian Terri- 
tory, with information that the Creek 
version of the Gospel of Luke will soon 
be forwarded for publication; from Geo. 
H. Prince Esq. of St. Petersburg, an- 
nouncing the satisfaction felt in Russia at 
the proffer of aid from this Society; from 
Dr. Bliss of Constantinople, in response 
to an inquiry concerning our fonts of type, 
expressing the opinion that the American 
fonts of Greek type would not suit the 
wishes of the Greek people; and from 
Rev. H. P. Hamilton of Mexico, show- 
ing what opposition his colporteurs have 
to face from violent enemies. 

Appropriations in funds for the publica- 
tion and circulation of the Scriptures, 
amounting in the aggregate to $11,348, 
were oma J to the German Mission of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, the Swedish 
Mission of the Baptist Missionary Union, 
the Ceylon and Spanish Missions of the 
American Board, and the Rio Plata 
Agency of the Society. 


’ Grants of books for sale and distribu- 
| tion at home and abroad, through colpor- 


March was 95,080. The whole number 
of copies issued from the Bible House 
during the year, not including those ts- 
sued in foreign lands, was 1,130,345. 


PRICES CURRENT: 
FINANCIAL. 


Silver, $1.13%% per oz., 1000 fine. Bar sil- 
ver, 925 fine, 51%d peroz. New York sight 
drafts, 100% to 100%. 


COMMERCIAL. 


Fiovur—Best brands of City Extra, $5.87%; 
Super., $3.25 to 3.75; Bakers’ and Family 
Extra, $5.12% to 5.37%; Interior Superfine, 
$3.25 to 3.50; Oregon brands, extra, 
$4.25 to 4.75: Walla Walla extra, $4.87% 
5.25. 

Wueat—No. 1, $1.60 to 1.65 per ctl.; 
No. 2, $1.52% to 1.57%. 

BartEy—Feed, 72% to 75c; Chevalier, 
$1.50 to 1.75; brewing, 87 to 95c per ctl. 

Ryre—Coast, $1.10 to $1.25 per ctl. 

Oats—Coast, $1.00 to 1.25; Surpgise, 
$1.50 to 1.65. 

Frrp—Bran, 12.00; ground barley $18.00 
to 19.00; middlings, $17.00; oil cake, $30.00 
per ton. 

Hoprs—35 to 40c per b. 

Porators—Peachblow, 30 to per ctl. 
New Potatoes, $1.50 to $2.50 per ctl. 

Ontons—$3.75 to 3.50 per ctl. 

Fruit — Apples, $1.00 to 2.00 per box for 
common, $2.50 to 3.50 for choice; California 
Oranges, $10.00 to 40.00 per thousand; 
Lemons $15.00 to 20.00 per thousand. 

VEGETABLES—Cabbage $1.75 to 2.00 per 
ctl.; Cauliflower, $1.25 to 2.00 per doz.; Tur- 
nips, 50c per ctl.; Green Peas, 5 to 7ce per 
ib.; Asparagus, $1.00@$1.25 per box. 

Hay—$7.00 to 13.50 forall grades. Straw, 
40 to 50¢ per bale. 

Woo.t—Southern 28 to 30 cts per b for 
choice long fleece. 

Buttrer—Fresh roll, 18 to 19c; Inferior, 
15tol7cperh. 

CHEESE—Cal. cheese, 12 to 13c. 

Eaoas—Fresh laid, 18¢ per doz. 

Brerer—First quality, 64% to 7c; inferior, 
4c per b. 

Vrat—Large, 5 to 6c; and small calves, 
7% to 9c per b. 

Lams—Good to choice, 44% to 5c per b. 

Porx—Live hogs 4% to 5c.; dressed, 6% 
to 6%c per bh. 

Muttron—Wethers, 3% to 4c; Ewes, 3 
to 3% per h. 


Publishers’ Mepartment. 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter. 


THE PACIFIC CLUBBING LIST. 


We will send Tue Pactric one year (price 
$2.50 a year) to any new subscriber, or to any 
old subscriber renewing in advance, with any of 
the following publications, for the price named 
in the second column. The price in the first 
column is that of the publication named alone. 
Each column includes prepaid postage. After 
the receipt of the first copy of any publication, 
complaints, if necessary, should be sent to the 
office where it is printed. 


American Agriculturist........... $1.50 $3.50 
Christian at Work’:*:*:.......... 3.00 5.00 
Demorest’s Monthly Magazine. .... 3.00 4.50 
Godey’s Lady’s Book.............. 2.00 4.00 

4.00 65.75 
Scientific American............... 3.20 5.00 
Seribner’s Monthly............... 4.00 5.70 


Tue Paciric will be sent free for one year to any 
person sending the names of three new sub- 
scribers, with the money. 


Coucus.—‘‘Brown’s TrocHgs’’ 
will allay iritation which induces coughing, 
giving oftentimes immediate relief in Bron- 
chitis, Influenza, Hoarseness, and Consump- 
tion and Asthmatic Complaints. 


To HovusExkEEPERS.—In purchasing canned 
goods, pickles, jellies and preserves, it is 
wise to bear in mind that the manufactures 
of U. James King of Wm. & Co. are the best 
and the cleanest. An inspection of their 
premises, corner Broadway and Sansome 
sts., convinces one of this at first sight; and 
the fact that only white labor (girls and wo- 
men) is employed is known as extensively as 
the fact that they are the only establishment 
on this continent that has ever been awarded 
a gold medal for hermetically sealed goods. 


— 


THosE desiring accommodations at a first- 
class boarding-house will do well to call at 
“‘The Truesdell,’’ (formerly Graham House) 
1104 Market street, which is now open for 
patronage under the supervision of one who 
thoroughly understands what a boarding- 
house requires, and who manages her house 
in accordance with such knowledge. We can 
cheerfully recommend it. 


IF you wisH the finest pictures, and the 
latest novelties in frames or mirrors, go to the 
establishment of Sansporn, Vart & Co., 871 
Market St., San Francisco. They keep the 
largest stock of the best goods in the market, 
sell at wholesale and retail, and do business 
on the square. Having dealt with them for 
years, we speak from personal knowledge. 


GENUINE FRENCH 
ENCLISH GOODS 


AT 


Greatly Reduced Rates 


Pilot Cloth, Beaver, and Diagonal Suits 


Overcoats and Ulsters, to order, from.... 12 


All Goods well made and trimmed. 


Money returned if goods are not 
satisfactory. 
Orders executed at the shortest possible 
notice. 


Strictly One Price. 


All goods marked in plain figures. 


MCDONALD & WILLIAMS, 


MERCHANT TAILORS, 


14 Montgomery Street, Ss. F. 
the Number. 


428 and 432 Pine Sti 


OFFER FOR SALE 


Pure Eastern 
Buckwheat, 


AND 


VERMONT 


New Extra Mess Mackerel, 


New, 


Choice Eastern Codfish, 


FLA MS 


Call and examine our Goods 
and get our Prices, 


To Be Thought Over. 


Give Special Attention to 


Three Important Peints 
of Business. 
First: To the Material; 


Second: To the Manufacture; 
Third: To the Rapid Selling 


Of all goods we place before the public. 


WE SAY TO ONE AND ALL: 


Buy Your Clothing 


AT THE 


LEADING, 


POPULAR, 
ONE-PRICE 


AMERICAN CLOTHING HOUSE 


OF 


Schafer Co.., 


11 MONTGOMERY ST., Under Lick Honse, 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


MY FRIENDS AND PATRONS. 


Having Removed 
—TO— 


206 Kearny 


NEAR SUTTER, 


I invite you to ca and examine my new assort- 
ment of the 


Best, Newest & Gheapest 


Shirts, 


UNDERWEAR, 


SCARFS, 
HANDKERCHIEFS., 


COLLARS, CUFFS, ETC. 
Discount to clergymen. 


SAMUEL IRVING, 


(Successor to Anderson & Irving) 


206 KEARNY STREET, NEAR SUTTER, 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


12 TYLER STREET, - 


MANUFACTURED BY 


C. HALL, 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


Purchasers of Pianos, when bnying, should be 


sure to get one with three strings, and ivory key# 
instead of imitation. 


21jan-3m 


I, N. Eckel, M.D. 


HOMCOPATHIC PHYSICIAN, 


324 Geary San F'rancisco- 


Diseases of Children a Specialty. 
Office Hours—From 12% to 2 Pp. m. 


125 Turk St.. 


G. M. PEASE. M. D., 


Surgeon, 
(PRACTITIONER OF HomaopaTHy) 


San Francisco. 


Office Hours: 1 to4P.m. Usually at howe 
at 9a.m.and 7 P. M. 
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